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INCE the United States 

acquired the three small 
islands, St. Croix, St. Thomas 
and St. John from Denmark in 1917, there has 
been no end of trouble. True, the islands are 
small, and although they involved a cost of twenty- 
five million dollars they have, in themselves, little 
economic value as values go in our affluent coun- 
try. They were needed for strategic purposes. But 
they represent a population of some 26,000 persons, 
of whom 24,000 are Negroes. This, it seems, 
should be sufficient warrant for our consideration 
of certain human values which must go along with 
the transaction between diplomats with which the 
natives themselves had nothing whatever to do. 
Subsequent happenings in these islands, however, il- 
lustrate the confusion into which a heedless and 
impromptu pelicy can plunge an administration 
when dealing with a helpless minority, particularly 
when that minority happens also to be black. The 
danger is, indeed, that in the zeal to establish 
firmly those physically strategic properties the very 
principles of our own government will be forgotten. 
This is a subtle demoralization. 

By the cession from Denmark, for example, the 
islanders became residents of the United States, but 
they were placed in the hands of our Navy Depart- 
ment, which administered Danish or American laws 
as they suited their purposes, and the Virgin Island- 
ers living in the United States left without a 
country,—no longer citizens of Denmark and not 
allowed to become citizens of the United States. 
The principal industries by which they lived were 
sugar and grapes. The first offered employment 
for only a part of the year, the second was de- 
stroyed by our Eighteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. Those who picked up jobs loading and 
unloading ships were left stranded by the enforce- 
ment of rigid quarantine and coastwise laws which 
prohibited ships from stopping, and carried trade 
to neighboring islands. At the time of purchase, 
because of the deplorable economic condition of 
the country the Danish Government was paying 
unemployment relief to some three thousand or 
more persons. This stopped with the transfer. But 
our Income Tax laws were ruled applicable to 
these new accessions. 

Most of the difficulties of the Virgin Islanders 
are, it seems, quite unnecessary. We have an op- 
portunity, through sympathetic study and handling 


Our Caribbean 


Possessions 


of these new peoples and lands, to assist them at 
least as much as these islands are strategically im- 
portant to us. The present form of government, 
however, has succeeded in provoking more stub- 
born resentment than cooperation. No other al- 
ternative seems to occur but to batter down the 
objection by such blind tactics as- muzzling the 
press, jailing and persecuting those who complain. 
The most recent act was the arrest a few weeks 
ago of the editor of the Emancipator, a small pub- 
lication which is considerably more moderate in its 
expressions than most publications of the States, 
and which for a more reasonable executive would 
have been a weathercock of native sentiment. In 
a short account of promiscuous shooting by a po- 
liceman, the bullying and beating of a native wo- 
man, this editor suggested that there was something 
wrong with the Police Department to permit these 
thing to recur. Before him another editor had 
been jailed for attempting to defend the Negro 
plantation owners against what he thought was 
unfair and discriminatory demands, and still an- 
other for asking that the “holes in the Police De- 
partment” be darned. 

Now these Islands are not conquered territory, 
and there seems little reason for treating them as 
such. The popular misconception that a South- 
erner knows how to “handle” Negroes is perhaps 
as much responsible for the muddle which makes 
muzzling necessary as any other factor. These 
same natives had no such difficulties with the 
Danes. But the Danes, fortunately, were less im- 
pressed by color differences than our hard-boiled 
Americans who know all about Negro psychology. 

The purchase of the rights of 26,000 peoples cer- 
tainly entails some obligations, and the least that 
this country could be asked to do is to approach 
these new charges with some interest in understand- 
ing them. Otherwise the advantages of education, 
sanitation, and agricultural development which our 
superior technique could bring to them, will surely 
be lost. We might even venture the suggestion 
that there are Negro executives fully competent 
to preserve all of the practical interests of this 
country for which the expenditure of twenty-five 
million dollars was made, and, more significantly, 
by sharing their sentiments, to draw out that meas- 
ure of interest and cooperation from the natives 
by virtue of which, alone, the highest mutual profits 
will result. 
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. HERE is in the making un- 
Negro History a the precise and search- 
ing fingers of Dr. Carter G. Woodson, Editor of 
the Journal of Negro History, a volume which, in 
its racial and historical significance, promises to 
weave a new pattern into the background of Negro 
self-feeling. For three years he and his staff have 
been at work compiling from historical records, 
from the manuscript schedules of the Census of 
1830, and from his own matchless collection of 
data concerning the pre-Emancipation Negro, an 
accurate and complete record of the 50,000 Negro 
heads of families, who were enjoying freedom be- 
fore a war was fought to make freedom possible. 
The results provide an amazing revelation. They 
change radically the complexion of slavery, and 
particularly the complexion of those formidable 
implications of this institution which have, with or 
without full warrant, implanted in the generations 
of Negroes immediately following, a deep rooted 
sense of shame and conscious inferiority. 


It comes with surprise that even before 1865 
there were a half million free Negroes,—nearly 
one-seventh of the entire Negro population of that 
period. The significance goes even farther. The 
compilation shapes itself into a Blue Book Extra- 
ordinary, a gigantic Who’s Who in the early his- 
tory of the Negro. Fifty thousand heads of 
families are accounted for, and linked with a 
period of American history which most of our his- 
torians have either slurred over in silence or 
counted as negligible. The record discloses ties, 
fortunate or unfortunate, which this population 
has with the formal settlers of this country. For 
the great bulk of these numbers represents, not so 
much the slaves manumitted through the philan- 
thropy of their masters, but through the granting 
of civil status to the children of these masters. 
Here we have a phase of our present racial difh- 
culties, the background of which is dark and com- 
fortably confused. Here we have the beginning of 
what is now a perplexing situation of racial uncer- 
tainty and sensitiveness, which is in large measure 
responsible for such agitation and protective meas- 
ures as are expressed in the recent enactment of 
Virginia’s Race Purity Law, in the search for 
magical blood detectors, in theories and philosophies 
without end and without foundation, and in the 
casual drifting of thousands of Negroes across the 
“great divide.” For the white population this 
study, when completed, will give a new and neces- 
sary slant upon that very human shifting of atti- 
tudes of the dominant group toward the Negro in 
the process of national development. For the Ne- 
groes it will either create a new status, or infuse 


into their consciousness a most challenging situation- 


for their wits and self esteem. 

For if it means anything to Negroes to have been 
free or freed without a war; if the fact that they 
are rooted in the life of the nation, inextricably 
and impalpably fused into its blood, customs and 


an hundred years ago tolerable to the idea of a 
Negro holding slaves and enjoying the same social 
standing of the whites, this study offers the facts, 
coldly, unapologetically, irrefutably. This com- 
pilation has involved an expense of something like 
ten thousand dollars. Completed it will look no 
more impressive, perhaps, than a telephone book. 
But it will hold a record of the past comparable 
to any personal record of peoples in existence,—a 
master key it will be to the endless wealth of ma- 
terials about the race. 


Mortality of HE whole of health and 
long life for Negroes is 


Negro Mothers not comprehended in the story 
of tuberculosis, tragic and disconcerting as it is. 
Mortality among Negro women at childbirth is 
increasing. ‘The Federal Census mortality figures 
just released for 1923, reveal another waste of 
life attributable to the changing industrial status 
of Negroes. The rate of deaths for Negro mothers 
in Kentucky was 15.4 per 1,000 as compared with 
5.4 for white mothers, 12.2 in South Carolina over 
against 7.4 for white mothers, in Mississippi 10.9 
as compared with 6.6, in North Carolina 10.7 against 
6.7. While this is not surprising it should be 
alarming; while it is serious it can be remedied. 
These deaths have been found to be most common 
among mothers who are forced to work and where 
proper medical care cannot be secured. Both are 
economic questions of grave concern. The figures 
may be further illuminated by positing them be- 
side another set,—those which tell the outlandish 
number of Negro women forced to labor. The aver- 
age per cent of native white women who work is 
17.2 and of foreign born women 18.4, but in 
Kentucky where 15.4 in every thousand Negro 
mothers die at childbirth it appears that 38.1 per 
cent of the women are working. In South Caro- 
lina 45.5 per cent work, in Mississippi 42.1 per 
cent and in North Carolina 34.4 per cent. Work 
for the women of this race has gradually been shift- 
ing from domestic service into industry. Work for 
Negro men while better than formerly is chron- 
ically low paid, and in periods of industrial fluctu- 
ation, uncertain. But the cost of living as it 
mounts is ruthless and color blind. It seems rea- 
sonable to urge that this waste of life could be 
avoided if the heads of families could earn enough 
to provide for their families. A life for a life is 
more than these mothers should be asked to pay for 
the privilege of trying to live. ; 


HE case for the higher education of 


Fisk Negroes is not being especially helped 


by the rupture between the students and faculty 


at Fisk University. Differences have grown to 
such a point that an uncommon amount of irrele- 
vant sentiment has entered the discussion, and 


psychology; if the fact that attitudes could exist words and cross accusations are beginning to be- 
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cloud the real issues. The rift, which has been 
brewing for several years was, to say the least, 
injudiciously precipitated. Obviously it would have 
been the saner policy for the students and alumni 
to have presented their grievances before the trus- 
tees of the institution, some of whom, we are con- 
vinced by other experiences, are persons of unques- 
tioned open mindedness and fairness. One has the 
right to assume that these trustees would have lis- 
tened, since, after all, the institution is not a reform 
school, and attendance is not compulsory. It is 
reasonable to assume that they would have con- 
ceived discipline in a college for any race as an aid 
merely to the proper guidance of youthful spirits 
in training for the fullest intellectual and moral 
self expression. 

But, since the actual public airing of these dif- 
ferences, it seems that popular sympathies are shift- 
ing gradually to the side of the students. Their 
case is summarized in a folder recently sent out 
from Nashville. They complain that unrest has 
existed for at least seven years, that students were 
kept “disorganized by the faculty ‘spy system’,” 
that protest was effectually discouraged, that stu- 
dents leaving Fisk to enter other colleges were 
“hounded”, that the race issue was introduced 
into a matter which was clearly educational. Many 
of these grievances are, of course, a question of in- 
terpretation. But most significantly, they denied 
emphatically that there was any shooting or threats 
against the life of anyone,— accusations which 
brought into the situation the Nashville police with 
riot guns, and resulted in the arrest of several 
students and the bringing of charges of rioting 
against cthers who, it was proved, were not pres- 
ent at the time of the demonstration. 

The University authorities have in a compilation 
of letters from parents and friends of the insti- 
tution supporting the disciplinary intent of the 
President, some encouragement for persisting in 


“Gheft By 


HE moon 
Was an old, old woman, tonight, 
Hurrying home; 
Calling pitifully to her children, 
The stars, 
Begging them to go home with her 
For she was afraid, 
But they would not. 
They only laughed 
While she crept along 
Huddling against the dark blue wall of the Night 
Stooping low, 
Her old black hood wrapped close about her ears, 
And only the pale curve of her yellow cheek 
With a tear in the hollow of it 
Showing through. 
And the wind laughed too, 
For he was teasing the old woman, 
Pelting her with snowballs, 


their stand. But it is fairly obvious that matters 
are a bit out of hand, and that even if the regu 
lation of affairs at the school continues without re 
gard to the feelings or protests of the students 
there will remain a grave doubt about the wis 
dom of disciplinary policies which have led to such 
an outbreak. 
LTHOUGH the contribut 
ors to OpporTuNITY’S Lit- 
erary Contest have on the whole been amazing] 
patient with us as the reading of the manuscripts 
slowly proceeded, there have been some inquiries 
about the date of the announcement of the awards. 
The unexpected volume of materials quite strained 
the facilities of our office for handling these manu- 
scripts with the care which they merited. How- 
ever, it is now possible to see the end and we maj 
with some measure of assurance announce that the 
decisions will be made in our May issue. But the 
announcement of the prize winners will be by no 
means the end of the Contest. Its purpose from 
the beginning was to encourage creative effort 
among Negro writers and among those who have 
capacity for self-expression. In each division, of 
course, there are but three prizes. Others will 
receive honorable mention. But in the bulk of 
manuscripts submitted there are many which show 
tremendous possibilities. Here we have facets of 
Negro life fascinatingly portrayed,—rich garner- 
ings from an experiment which will doubtless mark 
a new day for Negroes in the field of literature. 
These certainly should be carried further. We 
have assurances that the interest of our judges will 
continue, and to those who see in the field of let- 
ters new channels for expression and for the ade- 
quate interpretation of Negro life to themselves 
and to the world, this interest will be enormousl\ 
valuable. The most vital function of the Contest 
has just begun. We advise all contributors to fol- 
low its progress. 


The Contest 


EstHER Pope. 


Filling her old eyes with the flakes of them, 
Making her cold. 

She stumbled along, shivering, 

And once she fell, 

And the snow buried her; 

And all her jewels 

Slid from the old bag 

Under her arm 

And fell to earth, 

And the tall trees seized them, 

And hung them about their necks, 

And filled their bony arms with them. 
All their nakedness was covered by her jewel 


‘And they would not give them back to her. 


The old moon-woman moaned piteously, 
Hurrying home; 

And the wild wind laughed at her 
And her children laughed too, 

And the tall trees taunted her 

Vith their glittering plunder. 
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Some Obstacles of Race Go-operation 


By Bruno LASKER 


SYCHOLOGISTS have for long tried 

to explain to us that we must control the 
means as well as will the ends if we want to 
achieve anything. Peace on Earth and Goodwill 
among Men is a desire even older than Christ- 
ianity itself. But it does not get enacted because 
we have not yet learned how to go about it. Above 
all, we have not yet learned to understand the 
nature of those motives and attitudes that con- 
stantly get into the way of our quite sincere desire 
to outlaw war and clashes of every kind. So the 
peace movements in different parts of the world 
have remained more or less futile. It is only re- 
cently for example, that we have tried to dis- 
entangle those economic interests, those concepts 
of racial superiority, or fears of possible invasion 
that have again and again led naturally peaceful 
peoples into exaggerated preparations for war and 
into war itself. We now understand that our 
plea to the nations of the world to disarm will 
remain a voice in the wilderness unless in some 
way we can give them a sense of security against 
attack, a sense that their vital interests will be 
protected, that their particular religious and cultural 
development will not be interfered with. 

So it is with race friction. Before we can get 
rid of it, we have to gain a much clearer view than 
we now possess of the things that cause it. No, 
more than that, we have to invent ways by which 
a racial group may be able to protect what it 
cherishes as its own, particular inheritance, 
whether physical or cultural, without having 
continually to be aggressive about it. In_ this 
matter, northern crusaders for race tolerance have 
often been unjust to the white South. They have 
said, “Stop your unfairness to the Negro, stop 
those race discriminations that hold up the de- 
velopment of the whites as well as of the Negroes.” 
But they have shown little sympathy with the hard 
struggle which the white South has had to preserve 
its old moral and cultural standards which were 
its pride. Perhaps those standards were not quite 
so sublime as they were made out to be; but that 
is no reason why the genuine feeling that exists 
for them should be disregarded. A more helpful 
attitude of the North would have been to point 
out, or rather to try to discover cooperatively 
with the white South, what parts of their cul- 
tural heritage really are worth preserving and by 
what means these may be preserved without tramp- 
ling on the human rights of others. 

So, what stands in the way of real interracial 
cooperation is, first of all, a false approach. One 
reason for this false approach is the prevailing 
misunderstanding of the nature of racial attitudes 
and the way they come about. Here again we 
must go to school with the psychologists. 


When I started on my present inquiry into 
race relations in America, I got many letters tell- 
ing me there was nothing to be done to improve 
the present situation. Race prejudice, I was told, 
is instinctive, and there will always be hatred be- 
tween different races. We also find this view ex- 
pressed in books. One writer (B. L. Putnam 
Weale, The Conflict of Color) says: 

“There exists a widespread racial antipathy 
founded on color—-an animal-like instinct, if you 
will, but an instinct which must remain in exist- 
ence until the world becomes Utopia.” 

What is wrong with this picture is that an 
antipathy to color is not instinctive. At a con- 
ference which I attended this last summer, a wo- 
man said that, no matter how she tried, she could 
not get over an instinctive repulsion for the skin 
color of the Negro. Someone interrupted her by 
asking, “But you do like that color in chocolates, 
don’t you?”; and, of course, she had to admit that 
she did. Moreover, it is a historical fact that the 
conscious sentiment of race is a relatively recent 
innovation in human history. Different tribes 
and racial groups have intermingled to such an 
extent that there is not a single pure race to be 
observed today anywhere. Lord Bryce, in a lecture 
on Race Sentiment as a Factor in History, said: 

“Down till the days of the French Revolution 
there had been very little in any country, or at 
any time, of self-conscious racial feeling. . 
However much men of different races may have 
striven with one another, it was seldom any sense 
of racial opposition that caused their strife. They 
fought for land. They plundered one another. 
They sought glory by conquest. They tried to 
force their religion on one another. . . . But 
strong as patriotism and national feeling might 
be, they did not think of themselves in terms of 
ethnology, and in making war for every other sort 
of reason never made it for the sake of imposing 
their own type of civilization. ... In none of 
such cases did the thought of racial distinctions 
come to the front.” 

Now, you may say, these are merely verbal dis- 
tinctions. The feeling of dislike that I have for 
persons of a particular type may not be instinctive, 
nevertheless it is there, and I cannot get rid of it. 
But the whole point of the matter is that any 
feeling which is not inborn but acquired some time 
during my life is a feeling which most certainly 
I can get rid of. But the way to get rid of it 
is not simply to will it, but first to find out how 
I got it and to convince myself that it is unreason- 
able or ethically wrong. 

It may be observed that those who most 
pride themselves on their peculiar instinctive 
aversions are usually very dull and uninteresting 
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people who have nothing else to be proud of; the 
same people who make conversation about their 
various physical ailments as about the only topic 
that sets them off from the rest of mankind? 
When an elderly lady complains that the sight of 
a cauliflower makes her sick, that the music of 
a hand organ gives her a fainting fit and that the 
touch of a dead fish brings on convulsions, one 
knows about what to think of her claim that she 
has an instinctive repugnance for persons with a 
dark skin. As a matter of fact, if we were to 
admit an instinctive color repugnance, we should 
also have to admit an instinctive beard repugnance; 
for the attitude of some people towards bearded 
foreigners is exactly the same as that of others 
to people of dark skin. There would also be an 
instinctive hat prejudice, as Booker T. Washington 
has pointed out, for often the repugnance to a 
person of dark skin miraculously subsides when 
he wears instead of a hat a turban or a fez. 

To examine our likes and dislikes is the first 
step towards getting over them. There are always 
reasons for them, though they may be so remote 
that we do not remember them. We have ac- 


quired these sentiments in some perfectly natural 
way and, if there does not happen to come an oc- 
casion for changing them, they simply keep on 
until they become part of ourselves. For instance, 


there may be a dislike for policemen—because at 
one time a big, burly policeman has been seen bully- 
ing an innocent fellow not half his size. If that in- 
cident registered a strong impression and there had 
been no other experiences with the police, one 
might go through life thinking of the officers 
of the law as a brutal lot of men, best to be 
avoided. But if some day a policeman pulls you 
out of the water and saves your life, your attitude 
is apt to change, and you lose your prejudice by 
realizing that policemen are not all alike and that 
even the same policeman who one day under some 
provocation is a bully may be a big-hearted guardian 
of life and property another day. 

I have sometimes wondered what would happen 
if an enterprising moving picture difector were 
to make all his villains blond and all his heroes 
dark, with waxed moustaches. I do not think 
public opinion would stand for it. We have ail 
become so fixed in our notions about racial at- 
tributes by what we have read and seen in il- 
lustrations and moving pictures, that we simply 
cannot imagine a Mexican hero and a Nordic 
villain. The idea has become so fixed that such 
an endeavor as that of certain Negro groups to 
picture Jesus as a person of dark skin strikes most 
of us as artificial, if not blasphemous. On the 
other hand, the art of Europe has so accustomed us 
to picture Jesus as a white man that we see noth- 
ing queer in having this pure Hebrew represented 
to us with a fair skin, blue eyes and long, yellow 
hair. 

But even more fixed than our attitudes to 
physical appearance are our attitudes to the place 
which members of different races occupy in society 


and to their supposed mental and moral character- 
istics. For a man who has never seen a colored 
woman except as a field worker or a domestic 
servant, or in any other menial employments, it 
is really difficult to visualize her as a concert 
singer or a college professor or a woman of fashion. 
A neighbor of mine not long ago heard that nearby, 
about half a mile away, a colored real estate man 
had developed a little colony and that quite a 
number of cottages were now occupied by Negri 
families. So one morning she hiked down there 
and knocked at the first door she came to. When 
a colored woman opened the door, she said she was 
looking for a servant. “Yes,” said the coloréd 
woman, “Servants are hard to keep these days 
aren’t they; I have had three in less than twe 
months.” ‘That the colored homes on the other 
side of the railroad might be just as prosperous 
and enjoying the same comforts as her own set 
had never occurred to my neighbor. 

All Mexicans are thieves, is the general as- 
sumption in another part of the country. They 
have always been treated as human outcasts; any 
kind of accommodations was good enough for them. 
Everything that could be kept under lock and key 
was safely guarded from their touch. So, of course, 
what was not at all true at first, gradually has in 
a large measure become true. Honesty is not a 
virtue that thrives under conditions such as these. 
Yet, even today, there are plenty of examples of 
white farmers who do not look upon their Mexican 
laborers and servants as potential thieves, who 
treat them just as they would treat native American 
or immigrant white employees, and who have 
never lost a thing through theft over long periods 
of years. One of the difficulties with the South is 
that it has so long been accustomed to see the Negro 
as an inferior in the arts of living that it simply 
cannot imagine any other kind of Negro. It is. 
not ill-will that makes se many southern whites 
condemn all efforts to give Negroes an education 
but a genuine fixed belief that all such efforts must 
necessarily be futile; that the Negro is not the kind 
of human being that can be educated. And the 
queer thing about fixed ideas is that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to get rid of them even when we 
continually see object lessons of their absurdity. 
The only spirit in which that kind of attitude can 
be overcome where it is widespread and deep- 
seated is one of patience and constant effort to in- 
crease and improve the object lessons which eventu- 
ally must change public opinion. 

At the same time we must, of course, also do 
everything that is in our power to defeat deliberate 
misrepresentation. Very often a fixed idea con- 
cerning some racial group is connected with a di- 
rect interest in holding on to it. You all know 
how a little boy, when a day in the country is 
planned, will insist that the weather is fine, even 
though the sky be clouded and the first drops of 
rain splash against the window-pane. In the same 
way, much of the economic life of America is so 
firmly built on the exploitation of certain racial 
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groups that those who have their personal pros- 
perity at stake, either directly or indirectly, simply 
will not see that race capable of reacting to a 
more humane regime. 

Often this economic undercurrent of motive is 
quite unconscious; indeed, I am inclined to believe 
that it is usually so. There is nothing deliberate 
in the refusal of Ohio employers to give Negro 
workers the same wage as that enjoyed by white 
workers doing the same class of work. If pressed 
for an opinion, some of the more intelligent em- 
ployers might even admit that better conditions of 
employment would increase the output and improve 
the quality of work. But, for the most part, they 
have thoroughly persuaded themselves that the 
Negro is inferior as a worker, that he cannot be 
educated to higher standards of work, that he 
would be incapable of spending higher earnings in 
socially desirable ways. They have always acted 
on that principle, and it has been handed on from 
generation to generation without being subjected to 
any large and incisive test. So long as people actu- 
ally think that underpaid labor is cheap labor, they 
will stick to the inherited fixed idea that the under- 
paid workers are inherently inferior. It takes a 
mighty effort, and a long continued one, to break 
up such an attitude. 


The cotton spinners of Lancashire for genera- 
tions contended that the trade could only be mas- 
tered if acquired in early childhood. But when, 
after many proofs to the contrary and decades of 
agitation, legislation finally compelled them to 
abandon child labor, they found that their fixed 
idea had been entirely baseless. Under the com- 
pulsion of a serious labor shortage during the war, 
employers in some parts of the United States hired 
large numbers of colored workers. They could 
have done so with advantage long before; but it 
required a special incentive to do so. And today 
many employers wonder why they themselves for 
so long entirely neglected the tremendous potential 
labor supply of the South. It is only two decades 
or so ago that it was a risky adventure to employ 
a Negro as an elevator man in a high class office 
or apartment building. It required unusual cour- 
age and initiative to make the experiment. 


Every colored man or woman who makes 
good in a piece of pioneering, be it in an 
important industrial position, as a teacher or as a 
public officer, or be it merely in a more refined 
standard of domestic life, thereby makes it so much 
easier for others to follow. Discouragement is the 
American Negro’s greatest enemy today. The boy 
who shirks his duties because he feels that pro- 
motion is very uncertain anyhow, the girl who lets 
herself go because she feels that her virtue is not 
safe anyhow or not expected anyhow, slows up the 
progress of the whole race. This, you may say, is 
true of any race and of any individual. But it is 
peculiarly so of the Negro because he has not only 
to raise the standards of his own group but also 
to convert another group. 


I am not one of those who believe that 
the American Negro can isolate himself from the 
life around him and virtually build up a nation 
within a nation and a civilization within a civiliza- 
tion. Nevertheless, he can go a very long way with- 
out white cooperation to enrich and enhance the 
social life of the group. Hitherto the colored peo- 
ple of America have relied too much on individual 
initiative and exertion. They have their prosper- 
ous business men, their scholars, their artis*s their 
great preachers. But too often these men and wo- 
men are handicapped by their isolation. They 
are regarded merely as individuals. 

The intensification of all this advancement lies 
in the magical word, cooperation. Why is the 
housing of the overcrowded masses of colored urban 
workers left to individual enterprise for private 
profit? Surely, with the accumulated resources 
of the Negroes they could not only meet much more 
adequately the urgent need for homes, but actually 
give America new models of home building for 
families of small and moderate means, new object 
lessons in intelligent town planning. Instead of 
splitting up cultural efforts through membership in 
numerous competing churches, through duplication 
of societies of all sorts, they could build up great 
institutions—great not only in size but because con- 
certed effort makes possible the employment of the 
highest paid talent. Instead of permitting railroads 
and middlemen to exploit Negroes—not because they 
are of a different race but because they are economic- 
ally weak—they could build up their own cooper- 
atives. They might be shareholders in their own 
productive enterprises instead of remaining depend- 
ent for everything on outside capital. 

But that means two things: it means thrift of a 
kind hitherto unknown in the United States except 
among a very few immigrant groups, such as the 
Finns—a thrift wedded to a high social ideal rather 
than the promotion only of individual fortunes. 
It also means a greater confidence and trust in one’s 
own leadership. What has given the peoples 
around the North Sea their enormous power in 
modern times is that originally they were sailors. 
Only those survived who had implicit confidence 
in their captain. Relatively small hordes of these 
Norsemen, schooled in joint action, were able to 
overpower much more numerous populations all 
along the west coast of Europe and far into the 
Mediterranean. ‘Time and again, they have his- 
torically shown the overwhelming effect of this 
sublimation of the individual in the group. In 
individualist America, that racial group will pro- 
gress the most rapidly which will most advance 
effective leadership by learning effective follower- 
ship, by learning to become really folk—for that is 
what this word means— instead of remaining merely 
a mass of individuals. 

Finally, there is the way of cooperation with the 
other racial constituents of the American popula- 
tion, with the white race as a whole. We have 
learned a great deal since the days when only indi- 
vidual white philanthropists exerted themselves in 
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behalf of the Negro, when Negro reformers 
thought most to advance the cause of their race by 
blindly following in the wake of some good but 
wholly autocratic and authoritative influential 
white. Today, cooperation between whole groups 
of white and colored citizens has become a reality. 

It is not nearly as effective as it might be, how- 
ever. Too often interracial cooperation is still 
of the kind where the one side does all the “coing” 
and the other all the “opping.” The relationship 
is typical of our American life: men who are able 
to pay the piper are apt to have the notion that this 
power is identical with musical ability; business 
men often assume that because they know how to 
make money they can also run social and educa- 
tional institutions of all kinds. The National Ur- 
ban League has been fortunate from the start in 
the type of cooperation it has been able to com- 
mand. Men and women of real vision, of a deep 
sense of their responsibility and often of large ex- 
perience in social engineering have taken and are 
taking part in this movement. Some of them are 
successful in business and make financial contribu- 
tions of some magnitude; but they are not trying 
to run the show. On the other hand, those who 
will primarily benefit from the activities of the 
League, the colored people in our cities, are not 
looking upon their white friends simply as sources 
of revenue who must be tolerated as a sort of neces- 
sary nuisance but have taken them into a real 
partnership. 

Now, this type of cooperation is exactly what is 
needed today. The only criticism I have to make 
is that there is not enough of it; that too few of 
our thoughtful and well disposed white citizens 
take an active share in this great enterprise and 
too few of our colored citizens have imagination 
enough to see the tremendous possibilities of meet- 
ing one social need after another, and meeting it 
effectively, by putting all their effort into an under- 
taking of this kind. The program of the League, 
therefore, is necessarily twofold; while it is pri- 
marily designed to tackle concrete tasks of social 
betterment, such as the creation of better homes, 
of larger industrial opportunities, of higher stan- 
dards in recreation, in personal hygiene, in child 
nurture and the like, it must also by systematic 
educational activities draw a larger number of 
possible helpers into its work and give those who 
are already interested and eager a better under- 
standing for the nature of their task. 


This educational part of the program, it seems 
tq me, needs to be more emphasized. People often 
are impatient with the necessarily slow process of 
study and discussion that must precede the solution 
of any difficulty if that solution is to be sound. 
Those most eager to reform conditions are often 
the most stubborn in resistance to mental exertion. 
It is much more fun to see a building go up than to 
plan it in detail. But, as I have tried to explain 
earlier on, merely to desire an end, however fer- 
vently, is not to accomplish it; we have yet to 


learn that controlling the means is as important 
as willing the ends; and we cannot control the 
means unless we have looked at a given problem 
from every angle, until we have examined not onl; 
the physical difficulties of any given project but 
also the attitudes likely to be encountered in the 
process of carrying it out. In other words, real 
race cooperation means that we take more trouble 
over trying to understand the feelings and views of 
the other side than over expressing our own. It 
is always better to arrive at a program by an honest 
facing of differences and trying to satisfy as far 
as possible every legitimate interest and point of 
view than to push one’s own views and try to ram 
une’s own program down unwilling throats. In 
spite of the splendid progress that has been mad 
in all parts of the country in interracial cooperation, 
we yet have to give much more attention to the 
technique of cooperation, to the creation of a 
method by which a desire to work together may 
without loss of dynamic force be transformed into 
actual working together. This means, among other 
things, the creation of wider and more intensive 
personal contacts and acquisition of the art of com- 
promise on inessentials so that essential ends may 
be gained. 

The acquisition of new attitudes is largely a by- 
product of new experiences. Of course, these at- 
titudes will be as fleeting as a photograph before 
it has been fixed. To make them permanent re- 
quires the chemical solution of a dynamic faith. We 
who believe that the colored people of America 
have a great future before them, that they have 
the same inborn ability to advance in knowledge, 
skill, taste and morals as any other racial group, 
that they will react to the same stimuli that have 
made other peoples great if these stimuli are ap- 
plied in large enough doses, must constantly apply 
that belief in our every day actions. Medical re- 
search has revealed the fact that not only disease 
but health also may be contagious. The mental 
atmosphere that pervades a community, more par- 
ticularly, like the air we breathe, influences the 
thinking and feeling of every individual in the 
community. 

I hope that I have sufficiently indicated 
to what element in it I personally attach special 
importance: the element of a genuine openness of 
mind in the face of doubtful and controversial 
questions, a mood of inquiry and desire to under- 
stand. This entails a sincere modesty but also a 
sincere faith; we must be convinced ourselves that 
what little we have of knowledge, experience and 
skill will find its fullest expression and utilization 
when joined to the knowledge, experiences and 
skill of others. We must be content to watch the 
silent growth of our efforts, as the husbandman 
watches his seed grow into leaf and stalk and 
flower and, finally, the life-giving fruit. Thus, 
and only thus, shall we yet make of our America 
that harbor of human rights and of individual 
happiness which the fathers of the country wanted 
to make it. 
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One Night In Africa 


By IsaBe_te EBERHARDT 
(Translated by Edna Worthley Underwood) 


NE morning the sad rains ceased and the sun 

rose in a sky that was clear, washed free of the 
tarnishing mists of winter, and showing its blue 
profound. 

In the sheltered garden a giant tree stretched 
out arms laden with flowers the hue of rose-porce- 
lain. 

Toward the right, the voluptuous curves of the 
hills of Mustapha stretched out until they vanished 
in the infinite transparencies of distance. 

There were little sparkling dots of gold upon 
the small white facades of the valleys. 

In the distance the dim wings of Neopolitan 
fishing boats spread out upon the tranquil satin 
of the gulf. The warm wind passed like a breath 
that caressed. Inanimate objects trembled with 


joy. Then the illusion of waiting for something, 
of being happy, awoke again in the heart of the 
Vagabond. 

He had run away with the one whom he loved, 
to the humble white-washed dwelling where time 
passed insensibly, with something of delicious lan- 
quor in it, behind the carved wood, behind the cur- 


tains with their faded colors. 

In front of them spread out that splendid decor- 
ation which is Algiers. 

Why think of going away again, why seek hap- 
piness elesewhere, since the Vagabond had it in 
front of him in the unsoundable depths of the 
changing eyes of this woman whom he loved. He 
plunged his eyes into hers for long, long periods 
until an anguish that became joy mingled their two 
beings. 

Why set out again on the chase of space when 
this retreat of theirs confronted horizons that were 
so immense, when here they were able to feel the 
universe mirrored and centered within themselves? 

All that was not related to his love now fell 
away from the Vagabond and receded gradually 
into vague distance. 

He renounced his dream of vague, ascetic soli- 
tude. He renounced the pleasure he had had in 
the chance habitations of the night, and the long 
road—the tyrannical mistress—which had taken 
him prisoner and which when he was drunk with 
the sunlight he had adored so. 

The Vagabond with his ardent heart was letting 
himself be cradled here for hours and days, cradled 
with a happiness which symbolized reality. 

Life and the objects which surrounded life seemed 
lovely. It seemed to him that he had become bet- 
ter because the too brutal strength of his weary 
body and the too fierce energy of his will were 
touched with lanquor. He was gentler. 

Long ago—in years of exilk—in the crushing 
boredom of sedentary city life, the heart of the 


Vagabond had contracted with grief whenever he 
happened to think of the fairylands of sun, of the 
great free plains. 

Now curled up on his bed, touched by the light 
that came in through one of the little windows, he 
was evoking in the ear of this woman whom he 
loved, visions of the land of his dreams, touched 
with the sweet melancholy of the past, which is 
really the perfume of things which are dead. 

The Vagabond did not regret anything any 
more. He wanted only the infiinite duration of 
that which was. 

* * * 

Night fell warm upon the gardens; silence 
reigned. In this silence there was something felt 
like an immense sigh, the sigh perhaps of the sea 
which slept, slept down there under the stars—a 
sigh of the earth, perhaps, oppressed with the heat 
of love. 

Like jewels, fires glittered on the languorous 
slope of the hills. Other fires grouped themselves 
together like beads—rosaries of gold-flung against 
the land; other fires jumped up and sparkled like 
trembling eyes in the velvet blackness of gigantic 
trees. 

The Vagabond and the woman he loved got up 
from the bed and went out upon the long highway. 
It was empty. They grasped each others hands. 
They smiled there—alone in the night. 

They did not speak because they understood so 
much better what each other said by silence. 

Slowly, slowly, side by side, they climbed the 
slopes of the Sahil, while a belated moon began 
to disentangle itself from the eucalyptus trees and 
light a little the gentle undulations of the Mitidja. 

They sat down upon a rock. 

A bluish light slipped over the vast fields of 
night and aigrettes of silver began to tremble 
among the branches. 

Long, long the Vagabond looked upon the road; 
the road broad, white and which led into the 
unknown. 

It was the road of the South. 

In the suddenly awakened soul of the Vagabond 
a world of memories began to live again. He 
closed his eyes to try to chase the visions away. 
He clenched his hand around the woman he loved. 
But in spite of himself he opened his eyes again 
and his eyes looked upon the road. His native 
inclination for the old tyrannical mistress who had 
made him drunk with sunlight took possession of 
him again. Again he belonged to her. Every fibre 
of his being was hers again. Once again—this 
time when they got up—he threw a longing glance 
upon the road, and his heart left him and went 
out to it just as of old. 
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They came back to their dwelling; they entered 


through the vital silence of their garden. They 
went to bed again in the silence—under the 
spreading camphor tree. 

Above their heads, the great tree spread out its 
branches laden with rose hued flowers which had 
turned to violet in the blue palor of night. 

The Vagabond looked at the woman he loved, 
so close beside him. She was scarcely more than a 
vaporous vision, unreal, something ready to dis- 
appear, to blend with the diaphonous light of the 
moon. 

The form of the woman he loved was vague 
now and distant. Then the Vagabond who still 
loved her, knew that with the dawn he would go 
away, and grief entered his heart. 

He picked up one of the huge flowers of the 
camphor tree which are so much like human flesh 
and kissed it in order to stifle a sob. 

* . 7 

The great red sun had plunged down into its 
sunset-ocean of blood, there beyond the black line 
which was the horizon. 

Quickly day—like a light—went out. Quickly 
the desert of stone was drowned in soft cold trans- 
parency. 


In one far corner of the level of the plain a few 
little fires were kindled. 

Some nomads armed with long guns were mov- 
ing about restlessly, their long, white draperies 
floating about in the bright points of the flame. 

A hobbled horse whinnied. A man crouched upon 
the ground, head thrown back, eyes closed, as if in a 
dream, was chanting over and over again an an- 
cient song of the desert, in which the word love 
and the word death alternated, and rang against 
each other. . . After that there was no sound in 
the great dull immensity. 


~~ * * + 


Beside a fire that was all but extinguished now, 
the Vagabond was sleeping rolled in his burnous. 
His head rested upon his folded arm, his relaxed 
and weary limbs were given over to the speedy 
forgetfullness of sleep. ‘The unique pleasure of 
falling asleep all alone and unknown, among a 
crowd of men who are simple of heart and crude— 
like the earth itself, the old, good, patiently crad]- 
ing Mother—Earth. He had given himself up to 
the pleasure of falling asleep for ome night in the 
corner of a desert which had no name and to 
which he knew he would never come back again. 


(Written down at Ain Taga in the Month of April) 


George ( Gitus 


science of metallurgy, he was highly practical in 
the knowledge of his craft and one of the best paid 


T IS a serious thing to present the life of a 

man, even though one’s vision be clarified by 
love and, throughout years of seeking, one’s single- 
ness of purpose, unswerving. Lacking the oppor- 
tunity for either of these, one questions one’s own 
temerity and proceeds merely in the hope of pass- 
ing on some measure of the inspiration gained 
even by a brief and general acquaintance with the 
life of George P. Titus. 

Mr. Titus, now in his sixty-third year, is fin- 
ishing his forty-seventh as a worker in metals, in 
a craft handed down in his family from father to 
son to the third generation. For George P. Titus, 
with a preliminary training in the public schools 
of Princeton, N. J., entered at sixteen upon his 
apprenticeship in gold-melting, refining and silver 
smelting under his father, who was at that time 
employed by the firm of M. H. Crohen, manufac- 
turers of gold and silver watch cases, Philadelphia. 
And now James, son of George, is working side 
by side with his father for the Dueber Watch 
Company of Canton, Ohio. With “the torch of 
life,” each father has passed to his son the pathway 
to be illumined by that light—a legacy that our 
“Napoleons of finance” and our “wizards” of in- 
dustry might well exchange for their millions. 

Of his father, James T. Titus, Mr. Titus gives 
us little information. He writes that his father 
had “a liberal education for his day”; and that, 
though he had no opportunity to delve far into the 


men in his line in the country. At his death in 
1886, he had been forty-one years in the watch 
case and jewelry business. It seems, however, not 
to bereading too much between the lines to con- 
nect the skill and intelligence of the father with 
the early recognized skill of the son; for, during 
the second year of George Titus’s apprenticeship, 
the firm valued his services at six instead of the 
four dollars per week agreed upon; and for his 
fourth year, doubled the six dollars of the original 
contract. 

Immediately upon the completion of his appren- 
ticeship, he was employed by a firm which he left 
at the end of the first year because he saw chance 
of advancement with the firm of Theophilis T. 
Zurbrugg, of Philadelphia, and later of Riverside, 
N. J. With this firm, he stayed for eighteen years, 
finding in that time opportunity for advancement 
in responsibility and in salary; but a much wider 
opportunity for growth in the knowledge of and 
skill in his profession. This bigger chance he had 
the vision to see and the courage, with unremit- 
ting toil, to seize. He was in his twenty- 
first or twenty-second year when he entered this 
plant where, from the beginning, he sought to in- 
crease his knowledge, supplementing what he had 
gained under his father by study, by observation, 
and by experiment. When he was twenty-five, he 
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was made foreman in charge of the melting, roll- 
ing, plating, and stock department. 

He seemed also to identify himself with his 
work which for him could not be defined by con- 
tract. He had the human desire for recognition of 


Foundry—Dueber-Hampden Works 


his skill and of his contribution to his employer's 
business. But when, time after time, his employer 
failing to give him advancement in position and in 
salary, he was forced to acknowledge the handicap 
which America imposes upon race, and just as often, 
with the faith he calls “the first principle of effi- 
ciency, resolved to lose sight of salary and get 
knowledge.” Only once does he mention with any 
show of bitterness, the injustice which he has suf- 
fered because he is a colored man. A new plant 
was developed and Mr. Titus was in line for 
superintendent. But, at a protracted meeting of 
the directors, it was decided that white men would 
not be subservient to him and so after a hard strug- 
gle for promotion, Mr. Titus was “again reminded 
that race prejudice makes it almost a tragedy to 
be born an ambitious Negro.” Again he determined, 
as he puts it, “to acquire more knowledge at the 
expense of salary” and was thereafter a willing 
volunteer to assist at every new process that was 
introduced. He delved deeper into the science of 
the business generally by research and experimenta- 
tion and was often found at work long after every- 
body else had gone home. Thus he not only ac- 
quired several new processes but was able to de- 
velop processes of his own. Those he has embodied 
in “a volume in ink” called “A Practical Treatise 
on Base and Precious Metals,” compiled for the 
use of his son, now his assistant. The precious 
metal section is dedicated to his father, James B. 
Titus and the base metal section to John Wessel, 
his friend and benefactor. 

It was in the spirit of the true craftsman whose 
chief interest is his craft that, from the first, must 
have inspired Mr. Titus. In his discouragements, 
he turned to his work, devoting thought, long 
hours of labor, intelligent interest to another man’s 
problems because they were first the problems of 
metallurgy. But because the materials were the 
other man’s and because he feared criticism if he 
asked for more, he turned his attention to scraps 
and waste. By his experiments with these, he not 
only gained some processes valuable to himself and 
to the science of metallurgy, but introduced meth- 


ods that saved both time and materials for his em- 
ployers. Among the contributions made by Mr. 
Titus to his trade are: a deoxidizing process which 
eliminates slight traces of impurities; a platinum 
alloy of low carat that registers one carat higher 
than its actual content of gold; a process of roll 
gold plating besides other plating processes which 
are his own invention and which he holds as his 
own; a process for the making of German silver 
by which he uses all scraps, turnings, etc. in the 
production of a perfectly malleable and homogene- 
ous bar; a process for putting two metals together 
without soldering by which the cost is reduced per 
unit from two hundred dollars to twenty dollars; 
a stainless silver which has not tarnished since its 
production a year and a half ago; a high grade 
brass which resembles gold. Out of this last ex- 
periment grew the Riverside Metal Works at 
Riverside, N. J. For two of his processes, which 
he later demonstrated at the works of Joseph Fahy, 
Sag Harbor, L. I., he received five hundred dollars 
and could as easily have asked and received a thou- 
sand. But, as he says, it was his first time to sell 
a process; and adds “I did not know how much | 
knew that others did not.” 

Among the economies instituted in the two fac- 
tories in which together he has spent the past 
forty-two years of his life is a process of refining 
the recovery of waste such as hand washings, 
sweeps, and polishings which enables the firm to 
use much of the bullion recovered from such sources 
without sending it to refiners or to the U. S. Mint 
for separating the gold and silver. This saves 
several days and the outlay of several thousand 
dollars to replete the stock. Since his employment 
by the Dueber Company, he has reduced the 
amount of metal sold to the scrap metal dealer 
from seventeen hundred to three dollars worth. 

Shortly after his connection with the Dueber 
Watch Company, where he is now in his twenty- 
third year of service, he made a suggestion which 
resulted in the development of a base metal de- 
partment of which he is now in charge. Mr. 
Titus, in looking over the two plants of the com- 


Mr. Titus at His Desk 


pany and seeing the enormous amount of base 
metal used, made a proposition from which devel- 
oped the department now manufacturing all the 
material, except flat steel, used in the Dueber 
watch cases and the Dueber-Hampden watch move- 
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ments. With his son James, he also smelts and 
casts all of the thousands of dollars worth of gold 
alloys used by this company in the manufacture of 
watch cases. This department during the war 
made many tons of metal for the use of the Gov- 
ernment, tons of German silver sheet for South 
America, gilding metal for Spain, and tons of sheet 
and plate for the automobile and truck business. 

With only so much of formal education as a boy 
could get in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in the public schools of Princeton, N. J., 
George P. Titus started what he has made into a 
career. He says very modestly that what he has 
done has not been accomplished by an extraordin- 
ary man, but by a man with extraordinary oppor- 
tunities; and he adds, there are hundreds of his race 
who, with the same advantage and in the same 
environment, would have accomplished much more. 
Though one must unquestioningly accept what Mr. 
Titus the metallurgist says, one may venture to 
express a difference of opinion with Mr. Titus the 
“mere man”. 

He did unusual work as an apprentice—as 
witness the almost doubling of his wages; he knew 
enough to stay in a job as long as he and the job 
were good for each other; he had the wisdom not 
to beat the wind when the white man’s prejudice 
worked him an injustice he could not change; he 
had the wisdom to know that in working un- 
ceasingly and in giving his best for his employer, 
he was working most effectively for himself; he 
had the patience to wait, without bitterness, until 
his hour struck; and the courage to act then. His 
ambition stimulated his foresight and he got ready 
for an opportunity before the opportunity presented 
itself. He went to a business college at night to 
fit himself for the clerical work of his job. He 
had the privilege of being assistant to one John 
Wessel, an expert practical metallurgist, who had 
specialized in nickel alloys; in two years Mr. Titus 
had acquired formulas for making all alloys of 
nickel silver. This is the John Wessel to whom 
Mr. Titus has dedicated the base metal section of 
his work on metallurgy. While he was still with 
the Philadelphia firm, Mr. Titus, foreseeing that 
modern plants would need a “trouble-man”’ sought 
vut John Grahm, a Scotchman, at that time an 
assayer but one an apprentice of his father’s and 
later an employee of the U. S. Mint. For a favor 
which he had received at the hands of the elder 
Titus and of which Mr. George Titus had no 
knowledge, Mr. Grahm declared that “Anything 
in my library, my laboratory, or this cranium of 
mine is at your service free for the coming after 
it.” This promise Mr. Grahm truly fulfilled’ and 
for two years directed Mr. Titus in the study of 
chemistry as it pertains to metallurgy, a course 
which required Mr. Titus two or three hours of 
reading every evening. 

In 1902, trained in the science as well as the 
practice of his craft, Mr. Titus decided that his 
position with Theophilis Zurbrugg offered him no 


further chance: for advancement and that he would 
seek elsewhere the opportunity to get ahead. It 
was in the leisure of a Sunday afternoon in August 
that he reached his decision and telling his wife, 
who with their boy had been sitting with him on 
the lawn of their home at Delanco, N. J., he asked 
to be left alone. When his wife and boy had gone 
to a neighbor’s, he wrote letters, “‘concise but 
broad in scope” to five firms: Epemstein & Com- 
pany, Elgin, I}inois; Joseph Fahy, Sag Harbor, 
Long Island; John C. Dueber, Canton, Ohio; 
Simons Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. T. Wall, 
Providence, R. I. These letters, he signed “John 
W. Streets” andy mailed from New York City. 

Within a week, he had received answers from 
the five firms. The thought now uppermost in 
Mr. Titus’s mind was, “What will they say when 
they learn that I am a Negro?” The second let- 
ters contained that information and explained the 
reason Mr. Titus sought a change. Three of the 
firms replied to these second letters, two of them— 
Joseph Fahy and John C. Dueber, asking for in- 
terviews. Limited space does not permit going 
into the details of the negotiations which resulted 
in the demonstrating of two processes to the Fahy 
Co. with whom Mr. Titus refused permanent em- 
ployment; and the signing of a two year contract 
with the Dueber Company. 

The most difficult interview which grew out of 
Mr. Titus’s determination to make a change, was 
that in which he presented his resignation to Mr. 
Zurbrugg. Of this interview Mr. Titus says: 

‘““My employer for 18 years! So close had been 
our relations that he seemed like a brother. I had 
been with him in joy, when business boomed. | 
had been with him 
in sorrow when 
financial failure 
was at his door. I 
had sat at his el- 
bow at the same 
desk, evenings and 
Sundays when oth- 
ers were with their 
families, and fig- 
ured out piece 
work and cost sys- 
tems. I had many 
a time gone with 
him over his entire —— 
plant ad criticise Pe at tig ny + ol 
the various depart- 
ments. I had felt the influence of his thrift and 
economy and his strict application to business and 
his determination to accomplish whatever he under- 
took. 

“The first question he asked me when he had 
read my resignation was ‘What do you want?’ 

My reply was, ‘A friendly release.’ 

‘What’, said he, ‘going away and carry every- 
thing with you?’ 
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‘Nothing but my skill that I have honestly lab- 
ored to acquire’ was my reply. 

‘Well’, he said, ‘you don’t owe me anything.’ 

‘But’, I said, ‘I do.’ 

‘When did you get it and where’, said he. 

‘It is not a debt of money’, I said ‘but a life long 
debt of gratitude to you for having made it possible 
for one of my race to make good in this industry.’ 

He arose from his desk chair and a tear fell 
upon his white vest. 

‘I never knew I had done anything so big.’ 

Then he ordered the timekeeper to give me two 
weeks’ pay in advance and we parted.” 

Only less difficult was his experience upon his 
first arrival at the Canton works. He says, in 
speaking of this experience, that as he started across 
the beautiful grounds, “the sight of the many faces 
of the opposite race at the many windows” almost 
made his heart fail him for the walks were five 
blocks long”. Need one comment on the signifi- 
cance of that statement? At least some of us who 
read will understand. Those of “the many faces 
at the many windows” might try to understand. 
He remembers that Mr. Albert Dueber who in the 
absence of the father greeted Mr. Titus was 
“warm and cordial’’; but, he adds “when the Supt. 
H. W. Detmering came in I shall never forget that 
handshake and press upon my shoulder; it meant 
more to me than anything else”’. 


In looking back over his own career, Mr. ‘Titus 
advises educated young men of his race to enter the 
skilled industries and to seek mastery in their lines, 
as there is always a place for a scientifically trained 
man. According to him, cur chief problem in the 
industrial world is, by personality and general con- 
duct, to make way in the mind of the white man, 
for others of our race. He sees faith as the first 
principle of efficiency—‘faith in one’s ability to do 
the thing one undertakes”. To that he adds the 
ability to deal in fundamentals, one’s mental atti- 
tude towards one’s self and one’s job, patience, im~ 
telligence, energy. 

Mr. Titus is not only a metallurgist in the 
employ of John Dueber; but as president of the 
Canton Civic League, member of the board of the: 
Canton Urban League, treasurer of the Ideal Real- 
ty Company, and minister of finance of the Knights 
of Pythias, he is also a prominent and useful citizen 
of Canton, Ohio. 

For any American, Mr. Titus’s eminent success 
in spite of the handicaps of a meager education and 
of race, is an inspiration. But surely it is the way 
he has illumined rather than the goal he has 
achieved which constitutes his greatest contribution 
to civilization. His insistence on fundamentals, 
his quiet courage, his patience, uplifted by faith 
and by the belief in his own responsibility—these 
are what in particular, make worth while the con- 
femplation of the career of George P. Titus. 


Bargains Gome High 


By Kate Ricuarps O’ Hare 


WAS drifting through the bargain basement of 

one of New York’s department stores late last 
summer, looking for something cheap and cool to 
wear during the hot days that are always so try- 
ing at the end of summer. A knot of women 
gathered about a table loaded with house dresses 
on which there was a special sale, halted me in 
a narrow aisle. 

“It’s a bargain, lady! Only 98c, and look at the 
material and style, it sure is swell.” A bobbed- 
haired and much be-powdered and lip-sticked little 
flapper flipped out of its fold a gay colored house 
dress bearing a familiar label and with outstretched 
arms held it under her chin for her colored customer 
to admire. The grave eyed woman said: “Yes, it is 
mighty pretty, and cheap too. I'll take it and the 
rose colored one.” And from her shabby purse she 
took two one dollar bills and as she started to hand 
them to the sales-girl I caught her arm and cried: 
“Oh, don’t buy them, please don’t. They are 
prison made, and wet with the blood of your 
people.” A little gasp of horror went round the 
table, the bargain hunting women stared at me, 
the colored woman drew back her money, and the 
sales-girl stammered: “Made in prison—wet with 
blood? You're nutty! These dresses are nice and 
clean—there ain’t a speck of blood on ’em and 
they are bargains I tell you.” 


Bargains? Yes, they were bargains, but the 
American people, black and white, pay a stagger- 


ing price for them. And because Negroes bear a 
heavier burden and walk a harder road they pay 
more in human misery for prison made bargains 
than other people. There is always a larger per- 
centage of colored people, in a given population, 
in prison than white. Not because Negroes are 
more lawless or have a greater tendency to crimi- 
nality, but because they are less well adjusted to 
our complex civilization, have less security in our 
economic system, and receive far less of fairness 
and justice in our courts of law. 

There are approximately two hundred thousand 
men and women in our penitentiaries, reformatories 
and work-houses all the time. Some sort of em- 
ployment must be provided for them, or they would 
all go mad. Human beings cannot endure the ab- 
normal life and the dreary monotony of the prison 
regime without occupation. The sentence im- 
posed by the judge upon offenders who are sent 
to these institutions always carries the penalty of 
“hard labor” and that means that the labor power 
of two hundred thousand absolutely helpless prison- 
ers is ripe for exploitation. 

By some strange process of reasoning we seem 
to have arrived at the conclusion that the indi- 
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viduals who exploit convict labor perform some 
great social service, and we reward them in the 
most astoundingly generous way. We know that 
many “captains of finance” have been cared for by 
our elected officials with the most tender paternal- 
ism, but in the industry of prison labor contract- 
ing state paternalism shines in its most effulgent 
glory. 

Through our elected officials the taxpayers pro- 
vide the prison labor contractors splendid tactory 
buildings, equipped with heat, light and power and 
kept in good repair. They also donate the use, 
maintenance and upkeep of motor trucks to haul 
the contractor’s raw material to the prison factory, 
and his finished product back to the railway sta- 
tion. And all of this the prison labor contractor 
receives, without money and without price, his 
reward for the service of providing the “hard la- 
bor” mentioned by the judge. The state then sells 
the contractor the labor of the convicts at about 
one sixth to one tenth, per unit of production, of 
the going wage in a given industry; feeds, clothes 
and houses the convicts, and provides gun-guards 
and prison keepers to force the prisoners to pro- 
duce the “task” set by the contractor. 

During the late war and while we were having 
one grand and glorious spree of “government by 
hysteria,” our lawmakers outlawed the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Sermon on the Mount by the 
enactment of the “Espionage Act.” And I had 
the far from comfortable, but most illuminating ex- 
perience of serving fourteen months as a _ politi- 
cal prisoner in the State Penitentiary at Jefferson 
City, Missouri, having been convicted of the 
crime of holding fast to the Christian doctrines 
in wartime, that evidently are only valid in times 
of peace. 

And there in the Missouri State Penitentiary 
I came face to face, for the first time, with the 
price we pay for prison made bargains. I found 
that under the guise of punishment for crime and 
in the name of reformation of criminals a tre- 
mendously profitable, and far more brutal form of 
chattel slavery had been developed thap that suf- 
fered by the Negroes before the Civil War. 


When I reached the prison I found, that to all 
intents and purposes, I had been converted by the 
United States Department of Justice into a chat- 
tel slave. And the process was very simple. Our 
Federal government has no prisons for its female 
offenders. At stated times the Superintendent of 
Federal Prisons sends out letters to the prison 
boards of the various state penitentiaries asking 
for bids for the care of female convicts. A prison, 
like the Massachusetts Women’s Reformatory, 
which cares for its prisoners in something approach- 
ing a civilized manner and does not indulge in 
convict leasing or the task system, bids $25 per 
month; the Missouri State Penitentiary, which does 
not care for its prisoners in a civilized manner and 
does use the convict leasing and task system, bids 
$18 per month—and I was knocked down to Jef- 


ferson City. And I, whose ancestors helped to 
found this country, shape its policies and free the 
Negroes, shared with the Negro women of the 
old slave system the humiliation and horror of the 
auction block. 

Federal law expressly forbids the working of 
Federal prisoners under the contract or the task 
system, but this meant nothing to the elected off- 
cials of Missouri, and I was again sold by its 
prison board to the O—— Manufacturing Com- 
pany, who manufactured garments in the prison 
factory. The state of Missouri is also forbidden 
by law to sell contractors the labor of its prisoners, 
and I do not know the details of the evasion of 
that law, but I do know it was evaded or violated, 
and I became the slave of a prison labor con- 
tractor. 

The Federal government paid for my mainte- 
nance and the contractor had my labor, and the 
profits on that labor was what thieves call “vel- 
vet.” And that “velvet” hides a multitude of so- 
cial sins, softens the shock of prison brutalities for 
politicians, and some editors, and muffles the cries 
of prisoners for decency and justice. The profits 
from my days of chattel slavery were enormous in 
proportion to the contractor’s investment. The 
contractor paid the state of Missouri about 50c 
per day for my labor, the state paid me 1'4c, and 
I actually produced, at non-union wages, about 
$6 per day. With his overhead paid by the tax- 
payers, Mr. O——’s profits on my labor were 
about $5.50 per day. And it is this profit, of 
which the officials get their ‘‘divvy,” that makes our 
penal institutions hells of brutality, barbarism and 
social criminality. 

I know from actual experience that the only 
difference between me and Cassie on the plantation 
of Simon Legree before the Civil War, was that 
Cassie was sold to the highest bidder, and I to the 
lowest. And Cassie had an advantage over me. 
She had a market value which naturally made her 
master give her such treatment as would not lower 
her selling price in the slave market. I had no 
market value, could not be resold, and the poli- 
ticians and prison labor contractor had but one 
incentive—that of transforming into profits every 
particle of my life during the months, or years, that 
they held me as a chattel slave. 


I found that just as soon as I came in contact 
with the prison labor system I had gone back to 
the system of Negro slavery in other ways than on 
the auction block. The black woman in slavery 
days was given a cotton-sack and told that she 
must do her task of picking a certain number of 
pounds of cotton each day. If she failed to do the 
task she was punished by a slave driver hired for 
that purpose. I was given a power sewing machine 
in an overall factory, and I faced the same con- 
ditions. 

My task was to make 88 coverall jackets, each 
requiring 15 operations, some being expert stitching 
of collar edges on a machine making 3,500 stitches 
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per minute. The amount of human life demanded 
to make this task was beyond belief, for it had been 
set at the extreme limit of the strongest and most 
expert woman’s skill and endurance. That meant 
that a majority of the women never could make 
the task regularly and were always subject to pun- 
ishment at the hands of the contractor’s overseer, 
who was an ignorant and degenerate stripling from 
that class in the South called “poor white trash.” 

His theory was that if the women were driven 
hard enough amd treated brutally enough, they 
would “pull the task.” So he drove and bullied, 
cursed and blackguarded, harried and punished un- 
til the women either made the task, or were ut- 
terly wrecked by the punishment inflicted. In 
exacting the task no consideration was given to the 
age, physical, mental or psychological condition, 
previous training, industrial efficiency or natural 
aptitude of the individual women. Some were 
more than sixty, and some were mere children of 
sixteen, some were cripples, or mental defectives, 
or dements, but all were subject to the same task 
and suffered the same punishment if they failed to 
produce it. 

I saw every sort of punishment that diseased 
minds and sick souls could invent; punishments that 
cannot be told in words or put into print; punish- 
ments ranging all the way from the most disgust- 
ing sex perversions to actual homicide, and prac- 
tically all were administered, not for bad behavior 
or disorderly conduct, but for failure to make the 
task. 

The sales-girl at the bargain table thought | 
was “nutty” when I cried out that the prison made 
dresses were wet with human blood—but she had 
never been in prison—or seen one from the inside 
—and I had. When I see the brand, I see that 
long line of prison mates of mine whose lives have 
been ground into profits for the prison labor con- 
tractors. 

I see poor feeble minded Lorene beaten until 
her flesh was jelly because her stunted brain could 
not master the snarling machine, “Bughouse 
Bulah,” as mad as a March hate, hung up with 
handcuffs until the blood oozed from under the 
“black-hole” door, and ignorant, superstitious Mat- 
tie, who was “‘skeered o’ the da’k” and who fought 


like a demon when the three men guards dragged 
her away to the dungeon. And I never see a blue 
denim jacket but it brings back the memory of 
black Bernice, who when she heard the overseer 
threaten to send me to the “black-hole” because | 
was too ill to make the task, crept under the table, 
stole the jackets from my pile and made them 
for me, and then took my punishment because she 
thought she could stand the dungeon better than I 
could. 

When I see prison made bargains, they mean to 
me, not only the horrors that go with the task, 
but the loathsome things that convicts send back 
to us in the things that seem so “cheap.” The girl 
who sat next to me in Jefferson City was in the 
last stages of both syphillis and tuberculosis. She 
made baby overalls and would use the garments to 
wipe her sores and then toss them into the pile of 
finished goods. Another woman coughed con- 
tinually and sprayed her work with tubercular 
germs, another had trachoma and wiped her eyes 
on her work, and another had a filthy form of 
itch and scratched her open sores with the garments 
she made. 

I am not unaware of the fact that the Negro 
race has the right to feel that it has not been dealt 
with quite fairly by organized labor; I know only 
too well that the door of the labor union has often 
been shut in his face; they who need it most, have 
been denied the advantages of organization to a great 
degree. But I also know that a broader vision is 
developing in the organized labor movement, and 
that the immediate future will see a better un- 
derstanding and greater measure of justice to this 
race. In the American Federation of Labor to- 
day are thousands of men and women who know 
that justice and security for any portion of the 
working class means justice and security for all 
workers, regardless of sex, race or creed. And 
vision, patience and tolerance will find a solution 
for the problem of the industrial organization of 
the colored race that it may join hands with the 
white race in the struggle for social justice. Mean- 
while, this much is certain: that the union label in 
garments of this sort bought, is a measure of protec- 
tion against the tragic price of prison made “bar- 
gains”. 


“Dho’s Who 


Bruno Lasker is the Secretary of the National Con- 
ference on the Christian Way of Life, and is responsible 
for the material in the volume “And Who Is My 
Neighbor.” 

Alain Locke is Professor of Philosophy at Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., a former Rhodes scholar 
at Oxford, and a Doctor of Philosophy from Harvard. 
His travels have taken him to Europe, the Near East, 
and the Sudan. 

Isabelle Eberhardt was born in Geneva, although of 
Russian ancestry. The latter part of her life she speat 
in North Africa, where she lived disguised as a man 
and wrote of the life around ker. 

Kate Richards O’Hare is the editor of the Vanguard. 


Edna Worthley Underwood is the author of “The 
Penitent” and “The Passion Flower” and translator of 
many volumes from the Russian, French and Japanese 
languages. 

Eunice Hunton Carter is a graduate of Smith Cel- 
lege, where she received the degrees of A.B. and A.M. 
in Political Science. 

John C. Wright is the Vice President of the Daytona- 
Cookman Collegiate Institute, Daytona, Florida. 

Richard H. Jackson is the associate editor with the 
St. Louis Argus, 

Willis Richardson is one of the younger Negro play- 
wrights. His “Chip Woman's Fortune” was recently 
produced in New York. 
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Back Stage on Gnglish Smperialism 


By Avatin Locke 


F the generation of great pro-consuls of Eng- 

lish empire in Africa, Sir Harry Johnston is 
the outstanding, almost the sole survivor. He 
bears the reputation of knowing more in general 
about Africa than any other man, and if by this 
we understand practical, all-around knowledge, it 
is a true and merited distinction, for both by luck 
and management, his life has been strangely and 
tragically knit up with Africa. His works on the 
great Continent range from important treatises on 
African languages, native histories, ethnographic 
and anthropological treatises, exploration reports to 
diplomatic reports, draft treaties, company pros- 
pectuses, colonial programs. But of all the volumi- 
nous and many more pretentious products of an 
unusually productive career, the intimately casual, 
off-handedly modest, humanly ingenuous “Story of 
My Life” will most repay the close student of 
African affairs. Why? Because here is an inside 
story on imperialism in Africa during its most mas- 
terful period, here is an unconscious expose of the 
system that has made England the modern ana- 
logue of Rome, and incidentally master of 3,822,667 
square miles of African territory and 50,172,000 
and more millions of African people. 

The triumph of English imperialism is the tri- 
umph not of a government, of a wonderfully pre- 
conceived plan or policy, or of a well-organized or 
invincible system, but of a temperament. Let the 
sceptics read this book. We are all too prone to 
praise and blame, attack or defend without first 
understanding. I too have often blamed England 
for her empire, and how many have not lauded 
and magnified her! But here is a vital bit of the 
true story of how in the proverbial way, she has 
literally had her greatness thrust upon her. The 
really responsible element and agency of this col- 
losal modern accomplishment is a special type al- 
most a special Scotch Irish breed, with a character- 
istic and common psychology pervading, almost 
masking, their avowed private interests, whether 
they be divines with a flare for foreign missionar- 
conism, travelers with a bent for exploration, sol- 
diers with a vocational interest for fomenting their 
own wars, traders with an uncanny scent for easy, 
open markets, or simply gentlemen with the irre- 
pressible medieval instinct for exotic experience* and 
domination. Britain owes her Empire largely to 
private enterprise, and to a relatively small class of 
“Empire-makers.” Sir Harry’s gallant pages reveal 
it more subtly than the calculated exposures of 
Wilfred Scrawen Blunt of the cryptic imperialist 
pedagogy of Earl Cromer. It is after all an open 
secret, safer in the blood heritage and tradition 
of the breed than in the formulae of the statesmen 
and diplomats. But it is doubly safe, for the day 
of the “empire-builders” is almost over. Empire- 
holding,—the job of today and tomorrow, calls for 


a different technique, and shall we say, another 
breed of leadership? 


At any rate, here for the historian interested 
in the vital forces behind the events, is the recipe 
for nineteenth century imperialism, and especially 
the English brand. First, have ancestors, prefer- 
ably Scotch-Irish, Norman-crossed, then through 
temporary childhood invalidism or through being 
a younger child in a prosperous family, secure a 
competent but haphazard education such as in 
evitably develops that uniquely versatile and dis- 
interested practicality of the English gentlemen, 
then develop the hobby-spirit that makes any other- 
wise hazardous and painstaking enterprise have the 
emotional zest and interest of a challenging game 
of play, and then start out in life by the amateur 
path of foreign travel rather than the straight path 
of a chosen profession. Given family connections 
that take you into the circles of the government 
service, and a casual commission or even a personal 
greeting such as you may chance to carry, and 
given the world as it was in the seventies, eighties 
and nineties of the last century, and if you did not 
add at least one dependency, protectorate, province 
or zone of influence to your native land, you were 
an unlucky child, and a poor representative of the 
tribe. Sir Harry Johnson had and did all of these 
things, signally, repeatedly. And it was always 
Africa,—poor-rich Africa. 

Tunis ahd the early French intrigue there came 
under his observation in 1879,—Angola and the 
Congo basin in 1882-3, (here touch with the great 
Stanley and subsequent contact with the scheming 
Leopold in Brussels) the expedition to Kiliman- 
jaro, with the contacts that seemingly just as casu- 
ally laid the basis for the British power in East 
Africa 1884, next a Vice-Consular post, venture- 
somely indefinite——to the Niger Delta and the 
Cameroons, a project that in 1885-6 clinched the 
English West African claims laid down by Consul 
Hewett in the face of German competition, and in 
1887-8 through the Niger Company concessions 
planted Britain in West-Central Africa, which even- 
tuated in the Nigeria Protectorate. How blithe an 
adventure it all was in those palmy days may be 
judged from this quotation, (p. 195)—“I extracted 
a Treaty form from my dispatch box, and three or 
four persons of prominence (or so they seemed) 
crowded into the canoe to make crosses on it with 
my ink; but the proceedings were altogether too 
boisterous for serious treaty-making. I was long- 
ing to get away, as from various indications I re- 
alized we had come to this farther inhabitated 
region on a market day, when a great deal of palm 
wine had been drunk. So after the crosses had 
been splodged on the treaty-form, and I had made 
up my present of cloth and beads, my crew was 
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seated and ready to resume paddling while good 
humor prevailed.” In 1889 came Central Africa’s 
turn—the groundwerk of the Nyasaland Pro- 
tectorate required some reenforcing afte: the initial 
work of Lugurd and Sharpe; and Sir Harry was 
to be dispatched to do that; not without important 
understandings with Lord Salisbury on the _ possi- 
bilities of empire in South Central Africa, and a 
perfectly historical meeting with Cecil Rhodes. 
How adroitly and inevitably private enterprise 
became public interest and the necessary welfare of 
civilization in those days can be gotten more speci- 
fically from the few pages of this encounter of two 
“empire-makers” than from volumes of “colonial 
history”. 

“When”, says the author, “I was pushing on 
through Nyasaland, orders of a not very stren- 
uous kind were being telegraphed out to me not to 
proceed northward beyond the 12th degree of S. 
latitude, because my doing so was objected to by 
Prince Bismark. These cabled instructions did not 
reach me until I had returned from Tanganyika to 
Blantyre. Why such orders were sent out I do 
not know, considering the firmness with which Sir 
Percy Anderson stuck to my Nyasa-Tanganyika 
treaties.” One must respect three elements in the 
situation, the physical and moral courage of these 
tasks, the freedom from che hypocrisy of the pro- 
fessional publicists and apologists at home, and the 
devotion to the project, with an evident sanction 
of conscience. The really unscrupulous imperial- 
ists are the absentee and second generation benefi- 
ciaries of these hardy venturesome pioneers. Wit- 
ness:—‘ One feels at this distance of time that to 
readers of a new generation this treaty-making in 
Africa must seem a farce. Great European States 
would meet at conferences to partition Africa, 
Asia, Papuasia, Melanesia into spheres of influence 
between themselves: why should we have bothered 
to negotiate with Negroes, Arabs, Afgans, Siamese, 
Malays or Papuans? . . . But in Central or West 
Africa, though the natives might not be able to 
read and write, they had a very clear idea what re- 
sulted from making a treaty. They memorized the 
terms. . . . If one proceeded to interfere in. the 
conditions of a tribe without the treaty right to do 
so, there was sure to be a fight. On the other 
hand, the fidelity with which any large native 
community abode by the conditions of an agree- 
ment, even when it meant in the vicissitudes of the 
time temporary defeat and expulsion from the 
home-land, touched me to the quick.” Let us not 
saddle the past generation with more than its 
share,—after all the gay game of getting empire is 
mild and glamorous compared with the grim busi- 
ness of keeping it. 

An interlude, significantly filled with a visit to 
Rhodes at Kimberley and official recognition and 
conferences in London, and the writing of the 
true life of Livingstone from his original and part- 
ly suppressed records, was dramatically succeeded 
by the definite commission to organize Nyasaland 


and the Zambesi Protectorate. There followed 
two campaigns, (1891-2) and (1893-4), each of 
them apparently as engineered from the privateer 
base of Cecil Rhodes of Rondebosch as from Lon- 
don; “I had to wait for Rhodes as well as for the 
Imperial Government’s assent to the recruitment of 
a sufficient force of Indian soldiers to make a con- 
quest of the North Nyasa Arabs a virtual certain- 
ty” (p. 291). Final result—a K. C. B. and 
knighthood at the hands of the “Good Old Queen” 
who on the mistaken introduction of the Duke of 
Connaught credited the “completer of the work of 
Livingstone” with being a wounded veteran of the 
Indian or Soudan campaigns. Then a vacation re- 
spite, high hopes upon the assurance of Lord Sauls- 
bury’s secretary of appointment as High Commis- 
sioner to South Africa during the troublesome time 
of the Jameson raid and the Boer controversy, disap- 
pointment and who can say what difference in the 
course of human events by the appointment, on rec- 
ommendation of Rhodes, of Lord Milner, from the 
African point of view a much less experienced man, 
Sir Harry Johnston was then shifted to the post 
of Consul-General to Tunis. Two years of service 
there were succeeded by the post of Special Com- 
missioner to Uganda, where from Enterrbe the 
work of treaty-making and consolidation of this 
important protectorate was carried out (1899 to 
1901), followed by retirement from active colonial 
service. Then followed the years that have inter- 
mittently vacillated between official commissions, 
one of them to President Roosevelt primarily in 
the interests of a Liberian promotion scheme, sub- 
sequently a fiasco, and writing on African questions 
scientific, linguistic and political. One surely will 
not doubt the statement that Sir Harry Johnston’s 
life is importantly, almost uncannily bound up with 
the life of Africa and the Negro. 


What primarily stands out through all phases of 
this work, however one may differ with the right or 
wrong of matters is the challenging matter-of-fact- 
ness of the work itself and the record. This frank 
bluffness, supposedly a peculiar British virtue, is 
not strong in the ‘official psychology’ of today and 
probably is not listed as a patriotic virtue or an 


ideal trait by the colonial office. But Sir Harry 
Johnston has lived and worked in the grand style, 
in this honorable tradition. So we find him a man 
as capable of logical courage as of physical courage, 
quite as willing to face truth as danger. In a 
special interview given at Arundel, November 18, 
1925, to John Gunther of the Chicago Daily 
News, he gave as his serious opinion:—“I don’t 
expect to see a black Africa in my time. However, 
it is entirely possible that within half a century all 
of Africa from the Zambesi to the Sahara may be a 
great black republic. The northern fringe of 
Africa, from Morocco and Algeria to Egypt is 
pretty definitely and thoroughly European. Like- 
wise it will be many years before the British holdings 
below the Zambesi,—the Cape of Good Hope and 
Rhodesia—can be lost to the British flag. But many 
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considerations go to indicate the eventual success of 
a black republic throughout Africa. The deadly 
climate in the central portions, the Kongo and the 
Cameroons, a climate absolutely fatal to Euro- 
peans, is one factor. The encouraging success of 
the Negro Republic, Liberia, is another. The ris- 
ing desire for independence, the flowing tide of 
color, is yet another. Many of the Negro and 
Negroid tribes in Africa are fully capable of in- 
dependence, and unless their political instincts are 
depraved by the ingress of Europeans they should 
be able to take care of themselves. The African 
Negro at his best is a high type of manhood”. 
These we must remember are not the words of 
a sentimentalist, a Utopian radical, a “little Eng- 
lander,” an unsuccessful propagandist, or a man 
without a pardonable proprietary pride and inter- 
est in empire. When we also remember the com- 
paratively short space of time during which this 
penetration and partition of Africa has taken place, 
the fact that it is the result of the effort of a com- 


parative handful of empire-makers, and that it 
all rests as definitely upon the almost magic psy- 
chology of a not untarnishable prestige as upon 
the engines of modern industry and war, we can 
appreciate the canniness of one bluff empire-builder 
who refuses to be himself a victim of imperialistic 
bluff. We do not have to look at Africa senti- 
mentally to be hopeful of her future. Indeed the 
more cold-bloodedly we view the scene, both retro- 
spectively and prospectively, the more control we 
shall acquire of the masterful attitude which pri- 
marily has been responsible for those conquests, 
which, whether we approve of them or not, are 
nevertheless among the most outstanding historical 
facts of the past two generations. Meanwhile all 
praise to Sir Harry Johnson for having given us a 
straight and illuminating story of empire. 


A review of “The Story of My Life” by Sir 
Harry H. Johnston. Published by Bobbs- 
Merril Company, 1924, $5.00. 


“6he Gorner 


By Eunice Hunton Carter 


Y friend lives in the house on the corner. 

She lives high above the street in a doll’s 
house of white enamel and soft blues with lovely 
old furniture and oriental rugs of faded brilliance 
on dark polished floors; in a miniature home with a 
real fireplace and polished grasses and flowers all! 
about in crystal bowls. She lives high up there 
but below are the street and the avenue. And one 
Fall night as I waitéd for her in the loveliest room 
of all, I turned from watching the fire flicker and 
dart across the room and great crysanthemums 
casting sleeping shadows on the wall. I turned 
from this and watched the street. It was alive 
with light and sound, the light and sound of the 
city, the black city. Motor cars whizzed by carry- 
ing throngs of pleasure seekers, aliens many of 
them, in search of novelty and thrill, come to the 
black city for something new. And in the small 
morning hours they went back to their homes in 
Westchester and the Bronx, on Park Avenue and 
Riverside Drive, back to their haunts on Broadway 
and thereabouts, serene in the belief that in Har- 
lem cabarets they had found something new, that 
in black and tan replicas of downtown cabarets, 
roofs and supper clubs, promoted by quacks of 
every race, they had seen life in the black city. 

In reality as their cars swept past the corner, 
they were passing life by. They had missed a 
chance of seeing life when they didn’t stop and 
watch the boy on the corner who for clapping com- 
panions in front of the drug store was doing a 
dance that was a bit of Buck and Wing, a bit of 
“Charleston” and many other things. They didn’t 


hear the errand boy who came out of the drug 
store singing a song that had drifted out of the 
cabaret to come from him purified by the sheer joy 
and spontaneity of his singing. 

Around the corner on the Avenue, a man 
mounted on a soap box was making a political 
speech in which he was putting race first and coun- 
try after and the crowd around him was eager and 
interested—until a pair of detectives passed lead- 
ing a troupe of gypsies toward the police station. 

A group of school girls, bright felt hats perched 
jauntily on sleek bobbed heads, with short fur 
coats from which bright scarves fluttered in the 
night, passed by linked arm in arm, chattering as 
they went home from a late moving picture. To 
me, from my high perch, they looked like school 
girls the town over, but a passerby would have 
seen skins of olive, tan and copper beneath the 
bright felt hats. 

A man without legs wheeled himself along on a 
wooden platform and with an instrument or two 
gave the effect of a whole brass band as he attract- 
ed attention to the box for largess fastened onto 
his platform. <A girl of the town dropped a coin 
or two as she went on her way but slim brown gir! 
and boy passed him by unheedingly as with eves 
locked, they walked on into the night. 

Across the street the crowd around an automo- 
bile from which a swarthy man in morning clothes 
and a fez was displaying gruesome pictures and 
dispensing patent medicines parted to let a girl, 
glitteringly shod and swathed in furs, enter a 
waiting taxicab. 
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Beneath the window a crowd of youths were in 
heated argument gesticulating fiercely. I leaned 
from the window and listened. For want of a 
better meeting place a group of college youths were 
discussing philosophy. 

Inside the lovely room, the fire had burned low. 
The silver chimed clock on the mantle struck 
many times. I decided not to wait longer for my 


friend. I took my hat and coat and went down 
into the street and turned into the Avenue. I 
started to cross. A taxicab filled with alien pleas- 
ure-seekers crossed my path. As they passed the 
tower, they heard nothing but their own maudlin 
laughter, they saw nothing but their own vacuous 
faces. They passed on to the cabarets, illegitimate 
offspring of their own resorts, looking for life, 
Harlem life, and blindly, feverishly, rushing by it. 


Playfields for Negro Communities 


OLORED boys and girls in four growing cities 

of the South are to have new and permanent 
playfields as the result of a recent gift of the Har- 
mon Foundation of New York, N. Y. In March, 
1924, that organization made an offer to expend at 
least $100,000 during 1924 in the purchase of play 
sites in fifty growing communities throughout the 
United States. Fifty-four of the propositions sub- 
mitted proved of such equal merit that even after a 
careful inspection by representatives of the Founda- 
tion it was impossible to make a decision which would 
eliminate any. Mr. Harmon, therefore, solved the 
difficulty by increasing his gift to include this full 
number. The four cities winning appropriations 


for the purchase of land for colored playfields are: 


Mobile, Alabama; Coffeyville, Kansas ; Orangeburg, 
South Carolina; and Fort Worth, Texas. The 
application from Mobile was directly initiated and 
carried through successfully by Dr. H. Roger 
Williams, a prominent colored physician of that city, 


In order to be considered for one of these gifts it 
was necessary for a town to have a population of at 
least 3000 and show a growth of thirty per cent, or 
more since 1900. Although the Foundation was 
willing to consider tracts as small as two acres, it is 
interesting to note that three of these four sites are 
six acres or more in extent, and the smallest approxi- 
mately three acres in a crowded residential section. 
The appropriation from the Harmon Foundation 
for each field is $2000 which is available only for 
the purchase of the land and is to be used in full or 
tinal payment, thus securing the site as a permanent 
recreation place. The money required in excess of 
this amount has been or is now being raised through 
voluntary subscription on the part of interested citi- 
zens or through special appropriation from the city 
tunds. 


In order to insure the selection of play land that 
would not only be properly equipped and developed, 
but also maintained from year to year as a recog- 
nized community asset, provisions are made for a 
minimum maintenance program for the first five 
years. The Foundation believes that if such interest 
is active for such a time, the continued interest in 
the playground as a regular part of the community 
recreation program will result. Harmon Fields are 
not intended merely as a stop gap in the play needs 


of a particular town or crowded section of it, but are 
created for the purpose of acting as leaven in the ad- 
vancemert of the permanent playground movement. 

The local interest in the four playgrounds given 
specifically for the use of colored children is worthy 
of attention because of the recognition of their value 
on the part of the city governments concerned. In 
each case proper police protection and such care as is 
customary in city parks and public places, has been 
assured. In Fort Worth the proposition is being 
handled directly by the City Recreation Board, al- 
though the responsibility for the development, super- 
vision and maintenance of the play place will be given 
over to the local ball association and the Parent- 
Teacher groups in the section which the recreation 
center serves. In Coffeyville, Kansas, a Harmon 
Field Board of Governors has been created, composed 
of white and colored men and women. Under this 
group a Harmon Field Association has been organ- 
ized, which will have the immediate charge of the 
playground. In Mobile, the city has provided the 
funds for the first year’s development in order to 
give the Improvement Association an opportunity 
to organize its forces. 

Orangeburg, South Carolina, is of unusual inter- 
est because of the fact that the six acre wooded tract 
is within a short distance not only of the colored 
grade school, but also the State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College and Claflin University. A 
combined enrollment of more than 3000, gives some 
idea of the use which will be made of this recreation 
center which is being very rapidly developed into an 
ideal play place as well as a beauty spot. Oaks, 
gum, pine, maple, poplar, ash and other trees make 
it is a natural park and the natural basins admit of 
pleasing landscape effects. Lily ponds have been 
started in sunken garden effect and other pools have 
been made and will be stocked with fish from the 
government hatchery. _The Dunton Memorial 
Association was formed to be concerned with the 
playground project and its efforts are devoted to- 
ward making a thoroughly useful as well as attrac- 
tive open air center for the colored people of 
Orangeburg. Rev. L. M. Dunton, who was re- 
cently retired after serving as President of Claflin 
University for forty-two years, is the only white 
member of the committee in charge. Carried by 
his eagerness and enthusiasm Orangeburg did not 
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wait for the award from the Harmon Foundation 
before beginning work. The Associattion was 
formed, an option taken, and when it seemed as 
though the land would be sold after the option 
expired, money was borrowed to insure the site 
from being sold until after the selection of the 
fifty winning cities was announced by the Founda- 
tion. 

“Free work days’ became the vogue. Men 
turned out with pick and shovel. Roads were 
made, bridges built. The city extended a street 
leading to the playground. Students from the col- 
lege and university turned out to make the com- 
munity center a fact instead of a project. The 
women performed their part by furnishing hot 
meals to the workers. A well was bored which 
will provide all the water necessary for the wading 
pool, ponds and most important of all, the lake, 
that has been made for bathing and swimming. 
“This water,” writes Rev. Dunton, ‘“‘has been the 
talk of the town, because it is better than that 
which comes from the usual supply.” Through the 
gift of lumber from local dealers it was possible 
to erect a small administration building and the 
building class from the college put up a fine grand- 
stand. The interest and cooperatiton of all is 
further shown by the work of the small boys. 
They wanted a “swimmin’ hole” of their own, se- 
cured permission to dig one and turned out in mass 
to have a share in the work. In a few days water 
was turned in, and there was “standing room 
only,” and it was a case of first come first served. 


$$ 


During the summer the grounds were used for 
family and group picnics and gatherings and during 
the fall the various churches held their annual 
outings in the park. “Very few:colored people in 
the South have a park or recreation place where 
they feel free to go and sit down,” wrote Rey, 
Dunton. “Our people are delighted over the pros- 
pect of a community center where they can go feel- 
ing that they are sitting under their own vine and 


_ fig tree.” 


With Orangeburg the playground has been a 
good deal like the story of the old man who 
wanted a pair of boots. He prayed hard for them 
and then got to work and earned the money to 
provide them. Orangeburg wanted a recreation 
place. The offer of the Harmon Foundation tap- 
ped the need and the community gathered its forces 
to show what it could and would do on its own 
responsibility. It is the community spirit from 
young to old that has already shown the construc- 
tive value of these newly acquired play places. The 
gift of the Harmon Foundation is only the begin- 
ning, the nestegg around which greater self-help 
grows. On the security of permanent ground, de- 
velopment is already taking place which should be 
a powerful incentive to other communities of 
colored people to work toward the end that every 
colored boy and girl, man and woman may through 
group effort and continued support have access to 
clean, beautiful, rightly developed and controlled 
recreation places that are factories of character and 
joy. 


“Che High Gost of Keeping the Negro Inferior 


By Joun C. Wricut 


HE South has definitely committed itself to 

the task of keeping the Negro in his place That 
place, by all accepted teaching and belief, is and 
must be for all time, an inferior one. Every now 
and then we are brought face to face with the 
tremendous cost of keeping alive this illusion so 
dear to the heart of the Bourbon South. By some 
figures recently published, we learn that two-thirds 
of Florida’s prison population is Negro. Of the 
2,477 prisoners in the county prison camp, state 
prison farm and state prison road camps in Florida, 
1,802 are Negroes; 675 are White. 

By these figures there hangs many a tale. To 
the superficial observer they prove exactly what 
the average white Floridian and white Southerner 
desires to establish: that the Negro is naturally 
trifling, dishonest, low and vicious. To the deeper 
student of social conditions, they tell in no mis- 
takable terms, who pays for keeping the “nigger” 
in his place. If we grant that the whites, with 
their superior educational, recreational, housing and 
economic advantages are superior to the Negro, 
were the Negro given similar advantages his quota 


in the prison population would be cut in half, and 
fifty per cent of the tremendous cost of maintaining 
the State’s penal institutions could be diverted into 
more constructive channels for the public good. 

A large percentage of the Negroes in Florida's 
penal institutions are there today because of injus- 
tice, discrimination in the courts, and inability to 
secure proper legal aid. They come out hardened, 
brutalized, hating the society at whose hands they 
have suffered. They mingle in their community 
and spread the disease of bitterness among the hun- 
dreds of others. To keep them inferior they must 
be huddled in segregated ghettos without drainage, 
light, pavements or modern sanitary conveniences. 
They must be denied justice and the right to make 
a decent living. They must be insulted and bullied 
and mobbed, discriminated against in public places 
and denied access to parks and recreational centers. 
In dollars and cents the cost of this system is tre- 
mendous to the Commonwealth which sponsors it. 
In the effect upon those who put it into practice the 
price is too high to be paid in this generation. It must 
be paid by the children unto the third and fourth 
generation. 
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Races, Nations and Classes 
By Hersert ApoLpHus MILter, PH.D. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1924, $2.00 


IKE most hybrid sciences, social psychology must ap- 

proach its problem from two angles. Social psy- 
chology is thus a composite of individual and group 
psychology. 

The work of Dr. Miller, entitled “Nations, Races and 
Classes” is one of the very latest and clearest studies of 
the group-mind. The author at once introduces us to the 
group as the sine gua non of human existence. Man's so- 
cial nature forces him wherever he may be into some 
group or other. The psychology of the individual be- 
comes the psychology of the group. 

The various groupings of mankind may be conveni- 
ently divided into vertical and horizontal. Vertical 
groups are those such as races and nations. Within these 
vertical groupings are to be found horizontal groupings 
such as classes and sects. 

The rise of many groups leads inevitably to group- 
conflict, in which struggle each group seeks to assert its 
will-to-power over other groups. In other words, each 
group seeks to gain political, economic and cultural 
jomination over other groups. A pathological situation 
thus arises when one group in its effort to gain control 
either takes refuge in a neurotic fiction of superiority or 
resorts to the aggressive oppression oi other groups. In 
the latter case, the oppressed groups develop equally 
pathological symptoms of oppression psychosis. Such 
groups become supersensitive, introspective and neurotic- 
ally spurred to compensate for the ‘slightest feelings of 
inferiority. The sterner the oppression, the more inevitable 
is the culmination of the psychosis in a consolidation of 
oppressd groups and the eventual revolt of these groups 
against the self-assumed superior groap. 

After breaking the ground with this theoretical ex- 
planation of group-conflict, the author cites throughout 
the world striking instances of group-conflict. Of such 
group-conflicts the most serious by far are those among 
races and nations. Outstanding among race-conflicts are: 
the Czechs vs. the Austrians, the Poles vs. the Germans, 
the Jew vs. the Gentile, the Irish vs. the English, the 
East Indians vs. the English, the French Canadians vs. 
the English, the Koreans vs. the Japanese, the Negro vs 
the whites. Often the oppressed racial or national groups 
reinforce themselves against their oppressors by aligning 
themselves with horizontal religious groups as when the 
Czechs align themselves with the Protestants against the 
Catholic Austrians; or when the Poles align themselves 
with the Catholics against a common foe, the Protestant 
Germans; or when the Irish align themselves with Catho- 
lics against the English. As often, oppressed groups align 
themselves with horizontal groups speaking the same 
language. In a third case various oppressed groups 
sympathize and consolidate. 

Middle Europe has long been the hot-bed of racial and 
national conflicts. By way of immigration all these racial 
and national conflicts of Europe have been transplanted to 
American soil. Besides being heir to all of European 








group-conflicts, America has for many years been the 
battleground of a great race conflict between the whites 
and the Negroes. In this conflict the whites have oppressed 
the blacks. The former have resorted both to the fiction 
of superiority and to direct aggression. The latter have 
developed all the pathological symptoms of any op- 
pressed group—supersensitiveness, introspection, align- 
ment with all darker races throughout the world in their 
common oppression by the whites. The whites in their 
domination of the blacks have only augmented a morbid 
situation to their eventual harm by poiitical exploitation, 
marriage taboo, segregation and lynching. Each op- 
pressive measure on the part of the whites only serves 
to accentuate race-consciousness in the Negro, to weld 
together all darker races of the world in a common 
cause. 

One the side of horizontal groupings stands the con- 
flict between Capital and Labor. The aggressive measures 
and the assumed superiority of the capitalistic class have 
united the working men throughout the world in a com- 
mon revolt 

In closing the book, the author considers the problem 
of Americanization. In America are represented all the 
group conflicts of the world. The delicate problem here 
is how to stimulate loyalty for our nation in warring 
groups here represented. The logical method, that of 
forcing 100 per cent Americanism can only lead to the 
common revolt of all groups against the nation. Patho- 
logical symptoms may thus be unfortunately aggravated. 
The psychological method on the contrary, does not meet 
hate with hate, but rather it strives after a proportional 
loyalty to the ration while allowing as much freedom 
as possible to the groups in their self-determination. 

However, Dr. Miller concludes that too accentuated 
nationalism in America may lead again to pathological 
symptoms as in jingoism, world-domination, and such, and 
that oppressed nations may thus be spurred on to ally 
against a common foe. The preventative of such an un- 
happy situation is the supercession of nationalism by 
internationalism. America should enter the (or a) league 
of nations and work for the brotherhood of man. 

F. C. Sumner. 





The Beginning of a Long Inquiry 
And Who Is My Neighbor? 
National Conference on the Christian Way of Life 


The Association Press, $2.00 
“And Who Is My Neighbor?” The title is a question. 
The book is a preliminary issue of the first part of an 
inquiry into inter-racial relations. It is a genuine inquiry. 
The treatment offers an interesting experiment in social 
research. The readers of the book are made not merely 
recipients of information but co-operators in a conference. 
Facts and principles developed in discussion groups 
resulting from this preliminary edition will be welcomed 

in the construction of the final publication. 
The book teems with life. The curtain rises on a con- 
versation between old Mrs. Garfinckle and Mrs. Jones, 
the druggist’s wife, on the servant problem. “Others may 
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talk in big abstract terms and get a following for this 
or that theory, but in the long run the Mrs, Garfinckle, 
Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Moller, Mrs. Sullivan, and their hus- 
bands, children, maiden aunts and other retainers who 
make the history of cililization.” 

If the treatment has any fundamental thesis at all,, 
it is that traditional patterns of racial prejudice run 
through society and form the ground-pattern, or nexus, in 
which irritating incidents and conflicts of interest operate 
maliciously. These traditional patterns operate very 
similarly in entirely different sorts of groups and in en- 
tirely different historical situations. In the directions for 
study the reader is very wisely advised mot to pick out 
of the material examples dealing with relations between 
specific racial groups or between specific geographical 
groups. The reader with one set of prejudices can not 
avoid the impression of the similarity of other prejudices, 
which he regards as silly, to his own particular set. 


The treatment is designed to present the difficulties of 
inter-racial prejudice rather than to offer any solutions. 
Nevertheless, the reviewer can not avoid the conclusion 
that a more penetrating analysis might have prepared 
more effectively for the study of solutions. In the choice 
between the contrasting evils of an artificial clarity and a 
very natural confusion, the study has wisely chosen the 
latter and lesser evil. The treatment well represents the 
operation of prejudice in different phases of life. It fails 
to collect data bearing trenchantly upon the psychological 
mechanisms of prejudice. 

The study protests against a pure economic interpre- 
tation of prejudice and that protest is well grounded. But, 
although there is a presentation of the operation of preju- 
dices in the economic field, there does not seem to be any 
keen search for the operation of economic motives as 
causes of racial psychoses. The incident which exhibits 
this most clearly is found not under this section but in 
a latter section, No. 183—a story of resentment against 
Italian laborers which developed de novo in an economic 
conflict and lasted in the community. Without holding 
a brief for or against the importance of the economic fac- 
tor, attention should be given in the collection of incidents 
to their possible bearing upon this problem. 

Likewise the association of racial feeling with sex 
suppressions and attractions is painfully ignored. In 
fact, the utter absence of any treatment of racial prejudice 
involving the factor of sex almost seems to indicate the 
presence of some such suppressions in the minds of the 
investigators. Other fears are likewise ignored or given 
superficial treatment. The fear of disease contamination 
is not treated seriously anywhere in the study. The fact 
that such fears may be groundless does not in any sense 
diminish their importance as factors in the development 
of racial conflicts. 

A similarly superficial treatment is given to the reac- 
tion against different cultural standards. Most of the 
cases cited in this section are cases in which there was 
no real difference in cultural standards in the specific 
instances. The most serious treatment of this difficulty 
is given in a later section in the description of a hotel 
keeper’s attitude toward Jews who had cultural standards 
objectionable to his other patrons. 

Unaceustomed types of food and dress and color of 
skin constitute a shock, forcing an adjustment, which in 
unimaginative and habituated persons may be painful or 
impossible. To imaginative persons this very shock and 
adjustment may give the basis of especially high aesthetic 
and spiritual experience. Such an experience is described 
by Walter Horton in an article on “Reasons for Believing 
in God” in the November, 1923, number of The Journal 
of Religion. Mr. Horton describes an experience in which 
suddenly encountering the eyes of a man of different race, 
he had an indescribable sense of the unity of life and its 
meaning. But is not the shock of different customs or 
types of personality often repellent to mechanically 
minded persons, constituting a genuine factor in the for- 
mation of prejudice? 

Scientific advance has never come by mere observation, 
but rather by observation and experiment related to 


hypothetical analyses and explanations, and it is to be 
hoped that in the later edition of this inquiry incidents 
will be grouped with greater relevancy to possible causal 
factors in the development of prejudice, besides the per. 
petuation of traditional negative attitudes. Likewise jt 
may be hoped that the study will treat differences in sys. 
ceptibility to prejudice as between children and adults 
between commercial people and artisans, between edy. 
cated and the uneducated, etc.; and that it will attempt to 
analyse conditions and mechanisms that are actually 
operating now toward freedom from prejudice and the 
development of inter-racial understanding. But the im- 
pression of present racial attitudes as a mass of irra- 
tionalities, conflicts, and confusions, is perhaps, after all, 
the most important thing to convey. 

If The Inquiry has erred, it has erred on the right 
side, It seeks a factual and comprehensive and scientific 
approach. It avoids the rush to hasty conclusions. Spon- 
sored as it is by leading educators, churchmen and social 
workers, it constitutes the beginning of an honest inquiry 
that eventually will go a long way toward the solution 
of those unfortunate barriers that thwart the progress of 
civilization and make intelligent persons of mistreated 
races suspicious of even the most genuine friends of an- 
other race. It is the beginning of a twentieth century 
quest of the Holy Grail. And all who read are invited 
to participate. 

Frank Lorimer 





Green Thursday 
By Jutta PererKin 
Alfred A. Knopf, $2.50 


T is a rare thing to find a book of short stories with 

Negro characters as fine and as sympathetic in treat- 
ment as those in Mrs. Julia Peterkin’s book, Green 
Thursday. Here one finds stories which are written with 
a simplicity, a fine understanding, a tenderness which sur- 
prise, and refresh. For once Negro characters are treated, 
not as problems but as living, breathing, struggling human 
beings. It is just this, the complete humanity of the book, 
the insight, which sees in the life of Kildee, a colored 
farmer, and his heartbreaking struggle to wrest a living 
from the soil, in the frailty of Rose and her interest in the 
new preacher, in the sweet youthfulness of Missie and her 
loneliness, bewilderment, and joy—all life, universality, 
which makes it so satisfying. For here we have the age 
old struggle to win from a recalcitrant soil, bloom and 
harvest, the bitterness of disappointment at results, the 
complete rebelliousness which turns against the Power 
which can so illogically, so diabolically bring pain and 
suffering. 

There are twelve stories in the book, all dealing with a 
small group of colored folk in the South, who farm, who 
worship, who sing, Kildee, the character who appears in 
most of the stories, is a man of sensitive spirit, sensitive 
to the beauty of nature, kind to all living things, sym- 
pathetic. 

He refuses to join the church with his wife Rose, a nag- 
ging impatient wife, a conscientious mother, a wonderful 
housekeeper, because he cannot understand the goodness 
of a God who could allow a child to be struck with 
lightning because his father plowed on Green Thursday 
or who mocked one’s greatest efforts with unfulfillment. 

Appearing as the main character in Ashes is Maum 
Hannah, a gentle old woman, wise with the knowledge 
which the years have brought her; a sympathetic friend 
with an understanding heart. 

Then there is Missie, the little black girl who came to 
live with Rose and Kildee, and grew to womanhood in 
their home, and came to love Kildee, not quite realizing 


_ that she did so, baffled and puzzled by her own feelings. 


The style is beautiful, the sentences short, but there is 
a music in the flow of the lines. Mrs. Peterkin has an 
eye for the essential quality in objects and words. 

Such a book as this is one that warms the heart and 
brings one closer to the meaning of all life. 

Clarissa M. Scott. 
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The Slave Ship 


By Mary JOHNSTON 
Little, Brown and Co., $2.00 


HAT Mary Johnston has the power of revivifying 

past epochs has been conceded. In a number of 
novels she has caught and preserved the romance of 
certain “red-letter” periods of American history; to wit, 
1492, the colonial period, the Civil War, and now in her 
latest, the age when the slave trade was legal. 

But there is something other than the fascination of 
adventure, or poetic charm of narration in “The Slave 
Ship.” One feels a spiritual quality that rises from and 
yet transcends the “deeply conscious moral purpose” that 
the serious novel is expected to suggest; an element that 
soars above the didactic, yet leaves the reader with the 
assurance that man has within himself the clue to hap- 
piness and peace, that the refusal to be guided by con- 
science is fraught with demoralizing consequences, but 
that the acceptance of the guidance of one’s moral sense 
leads to serenity. It is on a note of calm triumph that 
the book ends. 

David Scott, the hero, had a soul—a spirit sensitive to 
the beauty of the world about him, a nature that from 
the cradle could see the “gleam of beauty though it 
would not stay.” He was a runagate whose inner man 
could exult with wind and water and who revelled in 
freedom. Moreover, a Scot, he was given to dreams and 
visions. 

Is it surprising then that he who had been sent to 
America a political prisoner, indentured for seven years 
and then given seven more for an attempted escape, 
should be “fey” when he finds himself a successful fugi- 
tive? Is it strange that he was inspired with hopes of 
new beginnings, new ambitions, when according to the 
story, he discovered that the ship on which he had hap- 
pily found refuge was his kinsman’s? 

Judge then his dismay upon learning the morning after 
his arrival that the ship was a slave-trader of the Royal 
African Company. He said, “Something crashed as though 
a castle fell, and it was night, and a spectre arose.” Keen 
zest was lost, for as he later explained to his cousin, the 
captain, “I have been in effect a slave; I don’t like 
slavery.” 

The rest of the story concerns itself with the struggle 
between that sensitiveness of soul, or conscience, and his 
desire for personal comfort and safety. Notwithstanding 
the half-formed intention to leave the ship, he sailed on 
voyage after voyage filled with absorbing adventure 
characteristic of the time and trade. David became Cap- 
tain but continued unhappy in spite of either a certain 
hardening to his work or a natural stimulation of hazard- 
ous enterprise. 

And then one night something happéned that was in- 
explicable to David but clear to the reader if he has ac- 
cepted the writer’s theory of visions and mysticism. Other 
events absorb David’s attention until the closing incident 
proves that the calm and wisdom that he had gained were 
no phantoms. “He kept his faith, he knew his work, he 
was upheld.” 

The novel portrays vividly conditions surrounding the 
slave trade. ‘The attitude of the world toward the 
trafic, as well as the conflicting motives of the traders 
themselves, is keenly analyzed. The characters, only oc- 
casionally wearisomely, give easily recognized arguments 
in its favor, accept it indifferently, or inveigh religiously 
against it. The writer knows well each group. However, 
the discussion is saved from purely sociological or his- 
torical value by a pervading spirit of adventure, lofti- 
ness of sentiment, and beauty of expression. 

As a writer of stories of this category, Miss Johnston 
has proved unusual. To her keen insight she has added 
fearlessness and integrity of purpose. It is true there 
is a decidedly sympathetic leaning toward the Negroes. 
The writer shows this in her recognition of their indi- 
viduality, her acknowledgement of their sense of racial 
consciousness, her ability to picture their deeper emotions 
without caricature. 








Still there is nothing of extravagant sentimentalism in 
spite of the unvarnished details of their life in the slave 
pens of Daga, where they were loaded on the ships, or 
on the “Janet,” where they danced, sang, mourned or died 
during the abominable Middle Passage. 

Yet is is from still another angle that “The Slave 
Ship” seems worth while. Although tii@ novelist has de- 
picted a definite period and a particular evil, she has 
suggested a problem that has neither chronological setting 
nor specific application. The twentieth century with its 
seething labor strifes, its racial antipathies, its interna- 
tional misunderstandings, needs as much as the seven- 
teenth to realize that there may yet be “a chain around 
the earth and that it holds white men as well as black,” 
that neither specious argument nor special pleading will 
better relations among men, but that a better type of in- 
dividual—well, yes, more David Scotts—is needed. 

: B. C. MeN. 





The Black Cargo 
By J. P. Marquanp 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, $2.00 


I T IS interesting to note that another novel, “The Black 
Cargo,” written by J. P. Marquand and published by 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, deals: also with the 
slave trade, but at the time when it was illegal. 

In further contrast with Miss Johnston's novel “The 
Slave Ship,” the book gives nothing of the life of the 
slaves. One shipload only is glimpsed by the reader, and 
that at the end of the story when the ship drifts in as 
indisputable evidence of slave-smuggling on the part of 
one of the chief characters, Eliphalet Greer. Almost the 
only reference to the slaves is contained in the passages, 
“I seemed to hear the sound that was coming from her 
hatches and to smell the stench that filled her deck,” and 
“Don’t you remember Havana and the Gulf, and how 
they groaned between the decks?” The two writers evi- 
dently agree on the hideousness of the life. 

In neither is the love element the predominant theme, 
though it is present in both. “The Black Cargo” offers 
further difference from “The Slave Ship” in this respect. 

In other ways the books, though widely divergent in 
plot and characters, are singularly alike. Both show the 
power of conscience to fill a man’s days with unhappiness. 
Both depict men in whom a natural zest for adventure is 
overwhelming. In each the story is related by one of the 
persona dramatis in an unusually serious style. In neither 
does the action flow uninterruptedly, but is halted by 
moral musings. In each story one finds interesting ma- 
terial for character study: Eliphalet Greer in “The Black 
Cargo” is striking in spite of his wickedness, but David 
Scott in “The Slave Ship” is resistless. 

B.C. MeN. 





The Passion Flower 
By Epona WortHiey UNDERWOOD 
Houghton Mifflin Co., $2.00 


ANY who read “The Penitent,” first volume of 
Mrs. Underwood’s New World Trilogy, were under 
the impression that the purpose of the trilogy was to de- 
pict the downfall of Russian civilization. This impres- 
sion the author corrects in a foreword to her second 
volume, “The Passion Flower.” Her objective is much 
more ambitious, far-reaching, and comprehensive than 
that, for she aims to show the changing civilization of the 
whole world,—of which Russia is merely a part,—and to 
portray the universal disintegration of the old aristocratic 
order of things which followed the Napoleonic wars. 
Russian, however, in the second volume as in the first, 
is the scene of action, the stage upon which the characters 
play their parts. Chief among these is Pushkin, famous 
poet, consummate sensualist, superlative waster; Pushkin, 
recklessly indifferent to the thinly-concealed hatred of 
Nicholas I, Czar of all the Russias, and the shrewd plot- 
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ting of the cruel, fat Benkendorf; Pushkin, “a pitiful lit- 
tle flame flickering in the stormy blackness of a great 
night that soon would close down forever.” 

“The Passion Flower” is a swiftly-moving, gorgeously- 
colored panorama of dramatic events. It opens with a 
graphic description of the almost inconceivable splendor 
of the state ball that followed the crowning of Nicholas. 
Here, Pushkin again meets Metternich’s Persian spy, 
Chali, and forthwith embarks upon a recklessly daring 
but appealingly romantic affair with her, which like Push- 
kin’s own genius, was doomed to incompleteness and frus- 
tration. Thereafter follows the chain of events,—for 
the most part forged by the subtle enmity of the Czar 
and the Count,—which resulted in the tragic death of 
Russia’s greatest poet. Thereafter, also, follows another 
chain of events,—forged this time by the irresistible 
march of the Spirit of Revolution—which ended just 
as fatally for the autocratic Nicholas, despite the “great 
gray armies” that swept like a devastating flood through- 
out southern Russia and thence into Asia. 

This story of Pushkin is significant in that it is what 
Mrs. Underwood so beautifully terms the “swan song” 
of a type of life that reached its fullest fruition in the 
days before the Great Revolution,—days that developed 
the individual as a great and dominant personality and 
were an expression of the decorative possibilities of man. 
Unfortunately born in a period of time feverishly engaged 
in the ruthless destruction of old ideals and standards, 
Pushkin’s fate was almost inevitable, considering his 
temperament. Death was to him,—and later to Nicholas, 
—a blessed relief from the strange and vexatious prob- 
lems of a world that needed him no longer. 

To say “The Passion Flower” more than fulfils the 
promise of its predecessor leaves one with a sense of 
inadequacy. One could wish for other and more eloquent 
words with which to praise Mrs. Underwood’s compre- 
hensive grasp of her subject, her wonderfully beautiful 
descriptive powers, and her accurate and vivid character 
delineation. A rare and thoroughly worthwhile treat 
is in store for the thoughtful reader who delights in dig- 
nity of style, beauty of diction and deep insight into the 
forces of life. We await with eager anticipation the 
third volume of the New World Trilogy as the brilliant 


climax to an unusual achievement. a f 
Lilian Lottier. 





Feeding Among the Lilies 


By BisHop RANDALL A. CARTER 
Caxton Press, Cincinnati, Ohio 


"T Hs little volume from the pen of Dr. Carter, one 
of the bishops of the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church, consists of two hundred and ninety pages, di- 
vided into three parts, viz: “Morning Talks to Annual 
Conferences”, “Occasional Sermons”, and “Occasiona! 
Writings and Addresses”. The first part is by far the 
most important and interesting section of the book. 
For in this part of the book the bishop has put into printed 
form what he considers the essentials of a most successful 
ministerial career. These talks will be of inestimable 
value to the clergyman who has not had advantage of 
college and theological training. The literature on 
practical theology is vast. Among the best known 
writers in this field are Phelps, Brooks, Broadus, and 
Patterson; but their works are for the most part too 
erudite for the average Negro preacher who has either 
had no training at all or such as he has had is of the 
most mediocre sort. 

In these “Morning Talks” the author has given to 
the ministry of his church in particular, and the min- 
istry in general, a plain and simple practical theology. 
Out of his wide and varied experiences through which 
he has passed both as pastor and bishop, the author 
brings illustrations from all walks of life in making his 
auditors understand the qualifications of a successful 
ministry. 


~<a, 


These lectures are printed just as they were delivered 
at daily sessions of the Annual Conferences, and being 
oral productions, as might be expected, there is a ten. 
dency toward oratory and considerable repetition. 

Part II, “Occasional Sermons.” ‘These are plain and 
simple Biblical discourses delivered by the author op 
various occasions. They are sufficiently orthodox to 
avoid giving offense to any fundamentalist or shocking 
the religious sensibilities of infants in Christ. Since the 
great celebrities such as Beecher, Spurgeon, Moody, 
and Talmage have so flooded the market with published 
sermons, and made it almost impossible for the minister 
of today to find a single text in the Bible that has 
not been thoroughly expounded, sermonic literature has 
become unpopular with the reading public. The lead- 
ing journals of religion, magazines, and the radio, all 
have contributed their share in discrediting the pub- 
lished sermon, Hence, scarcely can it get a hearing, 
unless one is sure that it comes from the pen of a 
Fosdick, Morgan, cr Hillis, men who have rescued the 
teachings of Jesus and the apostles from the thralldom 
of creeds and dogmas and are applying them to the 
social problems of today. This the bishop has failed 
to do in these sermons. In his Foreword, he admits 
that they are not finished products, but are intended for 
thought provokers. But there are two classes of min- 
isters who read written sermons. First, there is the 
highly trained ministry, whose percentage is compara- 
tively small. These men read other men’s sermons in 
order that they may stimulate their own minds to fur- 
ther investigation and original thinking, in which case 
they look for masterpieces, which alone are capable of 
serving the purpose. The other is the untrained min- 
istry whose reading is very meagre except for the 
purpose of plagiary. In either case the purpose of this 
part of the book defeats itself. 

Part III, “Occasional Writings.” These are brief 
articles which appeared from time to time in the 
official organ of the author’s church and orations de- 
livered on special occasions. The nature of the matter 
discussed in them is such as will appeal to the devotees 
of this particular denomination. They contain no new 
information that could not be more accurately and 
amply supplied from other sources. The themes, for 
the most part, deal with some phase of the Episcopacy 
of the C. M. E. Church or eulogies on the virtues of 
some bishop of the connection who has long since 
gone the way of all the earth. 

While the book as a whole is not such that will ap- 
peal to the reading public in general, doubtless it will 
be warmly greeted and should have a large circula- 
tion among the members of the C. M. E. Church and 
especially of the district over which the author has the 
distinction of presiding as bishop. 

Joseph C. Carroll. 





British Imperialism in Africa 
“The Forest” by John Galsworthy, $1.00 
Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y. 


I T‘S the lives of niggers against the glories of trade 
and science.” 

Such has been the philosophy of European imperialism 
wherever it has spread its aegis over the territories of 
the benighted black and brown people of the earth. 
This frank confession is made by Collie, the Scot, a 
secondary figure in John Galsworthy’s new drama, “The 
Forest,” who thus reveals the sophistry of England's 
colonial policy and shows its diabolical character. The 
English empire-builders have had the guile to dispatch 
their traders and missionaries ahead of their legionaries 
and thus have escaped much of the righteous indigna- 
tion of honest men which has been heaped upon the less 
adept Belgians and Germans. 

Galsworthy, the master of contemporary social satire, 
turns his barbed lampoons from the social conditions at 
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home and hurls them at the far-flung colonial empire of 
Great Britain. “The Forest” reveals the mockery of 
British sentimental protestations that she is carrying 
European civilization to the Indians and the Africans 
at a tremendous sacrifice to herself. She has one aim 
and one aim only—the acquisition of wealth and political 
power. It is the familiar cry of the “White Man’s 

Burden” which in truth means the weeping and groaning 
on the part of the canny white man while his black 
brother bears upon his blistered back the combined bur- 
dens of them both! 

The story is told in four compact and deftly chiselled 
acts. The scenes are divided between London and South 
Africa and the time is just previous to the Boer War. 
The great English financier, Adrian Bastaple, has 
formed South African Concessions, and has offered 
shares to the public. His purpose is to wrest from 
Belgium some of her valuable African possessions and 
to introduce coolie labor for its later development. He 
employs John Strood, a sort of Cecil Rhodes, to lead 
an expedition of blacks into the coveted area. In order 
to dupe the Liberal party and the: Religious element 
he issues the false report that the expedition is sent to 
make an investigation of the Belgian slave trade in the 
Congo. Strood is directed by all means to embroil the 
local Belgian authorities so that a safe pretext may be 
found for seizure of the country. 

Let us have a brief picture of this Christian crusade 
against slavery! No slave trader was ever more 
heartless and soulless than John Strood. Let Mabruk, 
a native, speak: 

“Master, two moons we travel, carry load too fast— 
our stomach empty. When we try find food—No!— 
white men drive on—drive on. Sometime want little 
sleep—sit down—white man come with whip.” 

Or better still, listen to the native chief, Samehda: 

“White man make slave too—carrier men. If run 
away—whip, shoot. 

And so this nefarious expedition undertakes its pa- 
triotic mission. Unfortunately for Strood, he includes in 
his company Herrick, an. English naturalist and his loyal 
and devoted half-caste native girl, Amina, whose beauty 
and grace of body contained a proud and fiery spirit. 
Amina’s presence was for the purpose of securing im- 
munity from an attack by the natives whose chief was 
Samehda, her brother. 

A bit of race psychology is given us when Herrick, 
the object of Amina’s affection and care, contemplates 
her apparent loss in his fashion: 

“Queer thing, colour. Suppose I shall never see that 
girl again; find I haven't the feeling for her I'd have 
for a dog.” 

Because of the girl’s instinctive distrust and hatred 
of Strood and also because of his having dared to strike 
her with a whip she removes her protection and the 
natives kill Strood and all of his English confederates 
with the exception of Dr. Franks. 

Bastaple, like that other Englishman at Waterloo, 
turns defeat into victory by a fake rumor that the ex- 
pedition had not failed but had discovered rich diamond 
mines. He is able to “clean up” a fortune on the 
London market. 

There is another side to the picture. There is some- 
thing to be said for the Bastaples, the Stroods, the 
Cecil Rhodes, the Clives—all exponents of British im- 
perialism. 

Collie puts their cause in its strongest light: 

“There’s not a square mile of civilized airth that 
hasn't had a Strood at work on it. But for your Stroods 
we'd all be savages.” 

“The Forest” was produced at the St. Martin’s 
Theatre, London, on March 6, 1924. I wonder if the 
Play Juries would permit such a truthful play to be 
given in New York? I commend it as excellent read- 
ing and as especially suitable for production by Little 
Theatre groups. : 
Montgomery Gregory. 


The No ’Count Boy 
By Pau. Greene 
The Theatre Arts Monthly, November, 1924 


SOMETIME last year Kenneth Macgowan, Associate 

Editor of the Theatre Arts magazine, expressed to 
this reviewer a desire to publish in that magazine a 
one-act play depicting artistically the life of the Negro. 
Outside of Eugene O’Neill’s “The Emperor Jones,” no 
drama of Negro life has ever appeared in this leading 
journal of the contemporary theatre. I was chagrined 
at not being able to recommend a single play by a 
Negro author that would meet his requirements. Now 
the desired play is published in a recent issue of the 
magazine—but alas! the author is a Nordic—and a 
North Carolinian! 

Paul Green is not, however, a tyro in this field of 
Negro drama. Two other such plays from his pen have 
appeared in The Drama, a Chicago publication. These 
are, “Granny Boling” and “White Dresses”. I also 
understand that he contemplates the publication of a 
volume of plays dealing with the life of the Negro. 
He is perhaps the most successful playwright developed 
by the Carolina Players of the University of North 
Carolina. Its director, Professor Frederick Koch, him- 
self a product of the erstwhile Harvard 47 Workshop, 
has developed a work at Chapel Hill that is in several 
respects the most significant in America. For it is the 
only school of the drama where the folk-life of 
the South is utilized exclusively as material for dra- 
matic composition. 

“The No ‘Count Boy” undoubtedly excels the previous 
attempts of Mr. Green in this field. Dealing with the 
simple folk-life of the Carolinas his style is necessarily 
simple and realistic. In his other two Negro plays, 
especially in “Granny Boling,” there appeared a ten- 
dency to select the somewhat more sordid phase of Negro 
peasant life. My objection to this tendency is purely 
an artistic one, namely, that the theatre is a temple 
where anything that smacks of the noisome has no 
proper place. This does not mean that only the favorable 
side of Negro life should be utilized in playwrighting. 
That is where our writers spell their own doom. Most 
of them are willing only to portray the most flattering 
phases of race life and the natural consequence is an 
artificial, insincere, and worthless literature. Unfor- 
tunately our reading and theatre-going public respond 
to this sort of rubbish, thus preventing the creation of 
any reputable artistic standards. Until we are willing 
to have not the exceptional but the average life of the 
Negro honestly and impartially repreduced in fiction 
and drama, we might as well wallow in crude and vul- 
gar variety shows or in sickening melodramas where 
the black man is of course the shining example of all 
the virtues. Truth is Beauty. Let us have more of it! 

“The No ’Count Boy” is an excellent demonstration 
of a charming play wrought from the homely materials 
of the southern Negro. Here is fidelity to the actual life 
of these people, yet an artist, not a reporter, has painted 
the picture. I am of the opinion that it is the most 
creditable drama of its type yet written with the possible 
exception of Ridgely Torrence’s, “The Rider of Dreams.” 
The four characters are intensely human, and for that 
reason familiar, for we recognize in them qualities that 
are both universal and indigenous. Although Pheelie, 
the girl, and Enos, her lover, are well drawn, still the 
Boy himself is the finest achievement of the play. 
Pheelie’is just a normal country girl with a desire for 
travel and adventure. Enos is your usual country boor, 
born of the soil and only happy when working in it. 
The Boy’s mother represents the hard-working, ignorant, 
and irascible old woman which poverty in the south 
creates. But the Boy is a clever portraiture of an orig- 
inal character. He might in some respects be regarded 
as representing a certain race-type, emotional, musical, 
garrulous, venturesome, trifling. Born with the soul 
of a poet yet condemned to sob his heart out amidst 
an. environment of field labor and family abuse. 
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The seventeen-year-old ragged urchin enters the scene 
just as Pheelie and her some ‘count lover are about to 
start a drive in the buggy. The unwelcome intruder 
brings forth a mouth organ and plays a whirling jig. 

Pheelie—Lawd, you kin play. Who is you? 

Boy—Mostly I ain’t got no name. ‘Way, ’way back 
down there whah I come from, some of ’em calls me 
Pete, but mostly dey calls me the No ‘Count Boy. 

Enos—Why dey call you dat for? 

Boy—Caze I don’t lak to work in de fields. 

He then proposes to pay for some “rations,” a “tater 
or anything” by playing several tunes en his organ. He 
plays “De Dark-eyed ’Oman” with so much feeling that 
“his nostrils quiver, and he makes a sobbing sound in 
his throat. Tears begin to pour down his cheeks.” 
Even practical Enos exclaims involuntarily: 

“Lawd Jesus, that rascal kin blow!” 

His next melody is “De Coffin Song,” a marvelous 
representation of a train aproaching a station bearing 
the dead body of a daughter to her heart-broken par- 
ents. Again his body quivers in sympathy with all the 
emotions of the music and as he sadly finishes the last 
note his cheeks are wet with tears. The writer’s 
description of the manner in which the Boy renders 
this piece is a notable bit of dramatic composition. It 
is no make-believe—the plaintive wailings of his play- 
ing are almost audible to the reader. What an effect 

its competent reproduction on the stage would have! 

Pheelie is profoundly touched, her woman’s nature 
fully responding to the lad’s emotion. During the tem- 
porary absence of Enos this youthful Orpheus tells her 
of wonderful far-off places he has visited in his tramp- 
ings and of the magical sights he has seen. He pleads 
with her to desert her lover and to follow him across 
the open spaces. 

T Pheelie—I do want to go and keep on gwine. 

Boy—Pheelie, Pheelie, come on wid me and go 
tramping through de world. ... We'll be splashing in 
de rain and shouting in de sun, and we'll step along 
togedder, and I’ll hold yo’ purty little hand and you'll 
hold mine, and I'll teach you to sing songs. ... and 
den I'll learn you how to blow my harp. And we'll 
slip down de road at sunrise and sunset singing and 
blowing de finest chunes dey is. Pleas’m say you'll go 
wid me. 

His simple loveliness of sentiments and expression is 
irresistible and proves once more the world-old truth 
that Divine Beauty is no respecter of persons and that 
in this black boy of the Carolina cotton fields burns the 
eternal fire of a Keats or a Coleridge. The pity of it 
is that the world, particularly our world, has little sym- 
pathy for the tender buddings of genius, but often 
brands these children of nature as scamps and vaga- 
bonds,—aye, as No ’Count Boys! 


— 


We must not be surprised then that this idyl is rudely 
interrupted by a “stout old Negress, carrying a long 
switch in her hand” in quest of the Boy. 

Pheelie—What sort of boy? 

Old Woman—He des de no ‘countest fellow ever was 
He goes round playing a harp, and he’s not right in his 
haid. 

Alas, poor creatures, they're never quite right in “de 
haid”! I am not quite certain concerning Paul Cireen’s 
intention as to the final impression of the Boy—whether 
he is to appear as an ordinary liar and loafer or 
whether the writer himself is conscious of the sweetness 
and pathetic longing of the child which appeals to me 
so strongly. 

However, it’s the way of the world. The player of 
sweet music, the lover of birds, of flowers, and of fields, 
vanishes from the scene with the lashings of the Old 
Woman upon his quivering back, while he faintly cries: 

“Pheelie-ee-ee !” F 

The reviewer wishes to express sincere appreciation of 
this sympathetic and artistic treatments of a homely bit 
of our race life. Paul Green must now be added to that 
small group of distinguished playwrights which include 
Ridgely Torrence and Eugene O'Neill, who have done 
for us that which we are too blind to do for ourselves 

Montgomery Gregory 


Among the publications that Carl Fischer, the music 
publisher, has brought out this month, is a collection of 
seven short teaching pieces for the piano, written by Mrs 
Jeanette Latimer Norman, of Flushing, and entitled “A 
Day in the Life of a Child.” 


The cover, designed by Miss Louise Latimer, a sister 
of the composer, is especially attractive to children as it 
contains a number of little sketches, each one an illustra- 
tion of one of the pices in the book. 


The music ranges in difficulty from grades II. to III. 
and contains practice in melody playing, legato and finger 
staccato and short scale passages in thirds, divided be- 
tween the two hands. One piece features the arpeggio, 
and one contains the five note finger exercises, cleverly 
transposed into several different keys. Several numbers 
are headed by an appropriate verse, a feature of addition- 
al interest to children. All the selections are bright and 
tuneful, and as one young woman of moderate technical 
ability remarked, after hearing them, “I guess as many 
grown-ups as children will enjoy these pieces. There 
isn’t a dull or tiresome one among them.” 

“A Day in the Life of a Child” may be obtained from 
Carl Fischer, 62 Cooper Square, New York City. The 
price is 75¢. 


Moonlight—»» HEKSCHELL Bek 


How else the miracle of healing 

In the cool white fingers of moon-light 

That transfigures with a loveliness 

These mean streets and huddled houses of 
night 

Into something touched with holiness? 


HIS is the same moon 
that shone down 
upon the head of Jesus 
praying in the hushed solitudes 
of the hills in Galilee. 


This is the same moon 
that looked down 
in pale amazement 
at the great betrayal 
in the garden of Gethesemane. 


This moon knew Jesus of Nazareth. 


How else the miracle of peace 

In the quiet hands of moon-light 

That so softly lie upon my tired eyes 
And restless heart? O now I know 

How the gentle hands of Jesus 

Soothed the maimed bodies and weary hearts 
Of those of long ago. 


This moon knew Jesus of Nazareth. 
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Gorrespondence 
WASTE 


Poetry is the heart and soul of a mortal expressed 
in a beautiful language. In order to meet this law of 
beauty, it used to be that a poem had to conform rigidly 
to certain rhythm and rhyme schemes, but this order 
from the old school gradually broadened out and took 
on more liberal aspects. The bible, although lacking 
regular metre systems and rhyme schemes was elo- 
quent, sonorous and rhythmical, and became sufficient 
defense for prose poetry as an artistic form; then 
came Shakespeare, Milton, Schiller, Goethe and other 
great men of literature who wrote prose that impressed 
the reader as beautiful prose poems, and so on down 
to the present time, great writers have forced apart the 
bonds of the old order until today any utterance or 
writing that has real beauty of expression and langu- 
age may be considered poetry. 

Besides beauty of expression, there are two other 
qualities that all good poetry demands, that is, that it 
have depth of feeling and spiritual qualities, and it is 
because of this that the Negro should be a great writer 
of verse. He is blessed with all the endowments of a 
poet, but he sadly neglects and abuses them. Listen to 
his preaching—rich, figurative language dominated by a 
spiritual force and feeling; listen to his orations— 
subtle phrases of beautiful language, tense with sin- 
cerity; listen to those songs that he sings to lighten 
the burden of his toil—exuberant floods of joy from a 
heart that will not lose courage; listen to him make 
love to a maiden—words of devotion touched with a 
passion and feeling that gives an unconscious and spon- 
taneous beauty; read his plain, simple writings with 
their symptoms of sentiment. All are poetic. The 
Negroes’ heart and soul have rebelled and become a 
dominant part of all his being after long dark centuries 
of oppression, and they are reflected in all his expres- 
sions. It is as Andres says, “poetry is the sister of 
sorrow; every man that suffers and weeps is a poet; 
every tear is a verse; and every heart a poem.” 

A race of poets but sadly unconscious of it. Exploit- 
ing this virtue in worthless frivolities, and destroying 
this rare gift of the divine, the Negro goes on thinking 
himself incompetent. Maybe thinking that he is far 
down in the social, economical and political life of the 
world, and that only the rough and coarse things are 
for him. The humblest soul is nobler than the mightiest 
worldly thing, if it be expressed in truth and righteous- 
ness. So is the plain and lowly Negro, in spite of all 
that is said against him and all of the humiliations that 
are heaped upon him, possessed with the noblest and 
highest qualities of man. The trouble is that he does 
not know himself. 

The Negro does not know himself. He knows that 
he is a good doctor, a good lawyer, and a good minister, 
but he is hardly aware that he is a wonderful artist, 
composer and writer. If he were there would be many 
more H. O. Tanners, whose paintings hang in the great 
art halls of France; many more Rosamond Johnsons, 
whose compositions are played by masters, and more 
W. S. Braithwaites, whose poetry is treasured in several 
different languages. The Negroes’ real talent as a race 
lies in the field of the arts and especially, writing. 

It is true that circumstances have limited the Negro 
poet, but he has struggled through here and there, and 
where he has appeared his works rival those of the 
leading American writers of verse, Wm. Cullen Bryant, 
Edgar Allen Poe and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Until recent years, Paul Laurence Dunbar has been the 
only outstanding American Negro poet. There have been 
many who wrote good poetry, but Dunbar has been the 
only one to make it his life’s work and an art. He made 
it a monument of his life, and a glorious contribution 
to literature. Today there are many Negro poets, but 
still few who make poetry their life’s devotion. In New 
York there is a youth, Countee P. Cullen, who is bearing 





the laurels of the Negro poet before the eyes of the 


world. He has twice demonstrated that he is one of 
the greatest poets in America, and the keynote to his 
success has been a heart and soul of the black-folks 
expressed plain and simple, but made majestical by 
poetic instinct. 

There are many other poets like Cullen; some down 
in the scums and poverty of great cities; some on sunny 
plantations; and some in the great colleges and univer- 
sities of the country, but they have not been awakened 
to their gift. True they have little encouragements— 
there is hardly a market for their works and little re- 
munerations, but this situation is being overcome. The 
great poet is born, not made; they are rare, but among 
the Negroes the fruit is abundant. It could not ripen 
in the darkness and storm of the past, but in the sun- 
shine of the future, surely there will be a golden crop. 





Richard A. Jackson. 
THE NEGRO AUDIENCE 


It is my opinion that the average Negro audience sel- 
dom goes to the theatre to hear a Negro play with 
open mind. They seem to think the Negro character 
should be portrayed on the stage as an angel. I dis- 
tinctly remember the great howl that was sent up a 
few years ago by some of these audiences when Eu- 
gene O’Neil’s “The Emperor Jones” was piayed by the 
Howard University Players. Some wondered why the 
University would stoop to allow its students to give 
a performance of a play in which the leading character 
was a crap-shooter and escaped convict. One went so 
far as to say that O'Neill had no standing as a play- 
wright. This last seemed rather strange to me in the 
face of the fast that O'Neill is the internationally ad- 
mired American playwright at the present time, and 
the greatest ever. developed in this country; but 
after reconsidering the matter I came to the conclusion 
that, although the person who made this strange state- 
ment was a respected teacher of English, he was some- 
what uninformed concerning the development of the 
modern drama. 

I had an amusing experience one night while lis- 
tening to my own humble effort, “The Chip Woman's 
Fortune.” Every time the dialogue would fall from 
the perfect English (and it fell generally) a lady in 
front of me would make the correction in undertones 
to her companion. When Mr. Kirkpatrick playing 
Silas Green said “Ah aint,” she whispered to her 
friend, “I’m not,’ and when the same actor took off 
his shoes on the stage she was totally scandalized. 

This is the state of affairs. These average audiences 
do not generally like dialect, they do not like unpleas- 
ant characters and endings, and the most important 
thing of all they forget, if they ever knew, that the 
main business of the drama is the portrayal of human 
characters. Those characters may be beggars or kings, 
prostitutes or queens; that part of it should not mat- 
ter. Some of the things which should matter are: 
whether the characters are well drawn, whether the 
dialogue is natural, whether the ending is consistent and 
whether the whole thing is interesting and logical. 
These are some of the things Negro audiences must 
learn if the Negro drama is to prosper and become “a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever.” And I think it 
will prosper although its beginning is doubtful and filled 
with disappointment and pain as was the beginning of 
the often mentioned and justly admired Moscow Art 
Theatre, whose members have worked together for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and after overcoming 
hardships and criticisms merited and unmerited have 
developed the greatest of all dramatic organizations. 

I, for one, truly expect this Negro drama finally to 
come into its own, “Not with a riot of flags and a qob- 
born cry,” but rather with great labor, and quietly win 
the hearts of the people. For as Bjalmar Bergstrom 
says at the ending of “Karen Borneman”: “It seems 
to be almost a law of life that nothing new can come 
into the world except through pain.” 

Willis Richardson. 
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Pot-Pourri 


Intellectual Cooperation 

The hastening expansion and centralization of 
history and the steady progression of knowledge 
that have characterized our generation are swiftly 
driving in the direction of an internationalization 
of purpose and philosophy. Immediately the move- 
ment may seem slow, historically it is rapid. In 
this trend the problems of race-chauvinism and 
prejudice are included. These problems are ex- 
pressions of the nationalist phase of social evolu- 
tion, necessary manifestations of the individualistic 
competitive economics of a bourgeois system of pro- 
duction and distribution. With the changes in this 
system there must follow also changes in the so- 
cial attitudes which it creates. Race hatred will 
only disappear with the disappearance of national- 
ism. Nationalism will only disappear with the dis- 
appearance of nationalist economics. 

We do not believe, however, that nationalism 
has disappeared. Its presence is still damagingl, 
vivid. Nor do we believe that a social revolution 
is secretly brewing around a corner, ready to flame 
at the beckon of a utopian heirophant. An ob- 
jective microscopical examination of social forces 
will reveal no such adventure into the ridiculous. 
On the other hand group struggles can be studied, 
industrial concentration be observed, and_ social 
trends be detected. The trend toward centraliza- 
tion, toward concentration of industry, toward in- 
ternationalization of enterprise, and the trend away 
from small business, away from local unifications. 
and away from nationalism are unmistakable. 
Many intellectuals have not recognized the trend. 
Still floundering in a chaos of doubt and indecision, 
they continue to be fettered with the bourgeois con- 
cepts of nationalism and race-prejudice. 

In taking the stand that we do toward the 
Negro problem, toward the relationship between 
the black and white races, we make no sentimental 
move, display no curious altruism, but merely re- 
flect the social attitude that will dominate tomor- 
row, and indicate the direction in which social 
psychology must steer. In openly advocating co- 
operation between Negro and white intellectuals, 
The Modern Quarterly believes an intellectual and 
emotional sympathy and comradeliness between 


the two races can be attained. When radical par- 
ties adopt segregation as a political expedient, as 
has been the case with the south even during the 
last few years, it is scarcely logical to expect that 
the Negro’s race-consciousness will be replaced by 
class-consciousness. A rational and fundamental 
tactic must be employed to achieve this end. 
An Editorial in the 
MODERN QUARTERLY. 





Sauce for the Gander 


From Mr. Coolidge’s inaugural address: 

In a republic the first rule for the guid- 
ance of the citizen is obedience to law. 

This rule, which Mr. Coolidge thus stresses 
and gives first place in the citizen’s commandments, 
applies equally well to Presidents. If we assume, 
therefore, that President Coolidge is sincere in his 
pronunciamento, we may expect him to take what- 
ever steps are necessary to enforce all the laws of 
the nation. 

Some laws already are enforced. Some, on the 
other hand, are by the laxness of chief executives, 
left moldering in the statute books. 

Among these latter two especially stand out. 
The first of them is the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution, which was designed to give the 
Negroes in the South the full privileges of citizen- 
ship, with penalties against the States which with- 
held them. The second is the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, which guarantees Negroes the right to vote. 
As everybody knows, both these articles in the 
organic law of the nation are ignored and flouted. 

Since President Coolidge feels it is the primary 
duty to enforce all the laws, we may—or may we? 
—expect immediately an enforcement campaign 
with these two almost forgotten laws as its especial 
objects. 

Somehow the feeling persists that, when Presi- 
dent Coolidge begins to enforce these two provisions 
of the Constitution, Southern legislators, such as 
Congressman the Reverend William David Up- 
shaw, of Georgia, who now howl so loudly for 
“law” enforcement, will begin to change their tune. 


BALTIMORE EVENING SUN. 
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Day’s Work for Pittsburgh Urban League 
Secretar) 
S we journey about on our job we see many 
Negro agencies at work. One of the most 
eficient of these is the Urban League. We have 
been in the League’s Pittsburgh office so many 
times, that we decided on our latest visit there to 
“take tab” on the secretary and note some of the 
things which he does and tries in a day’s work: 
1. First, out of the masses of mail he called our 
attention to one very intelligent letter from a plain 
Negro worker, asking how to check the activities ot 
a “Negro labor agent” who was spoiling the chances 
of Negro workers in one of the @ndustrial plants. 

2. Then there came “Jim” Somebody, wanting 
to borrow his fare home to West Virginia, claim- 
ing that he had been “stuck up” for $25.00, and 
showing a pawn ticket as proof that he had come 
to town on the honorable errand to ‘‘redeem”’ some- 
thing. We were told that he was but one of the 
advance guard of the army of restless floaters who 
would drift in, singing the “broke blues.” 

3. Then there came a more worthwhile case: a 
tubercular husband with a crippled wife and a five 
weeks’ old baby, who had to be shipped to North 
Carolina,—after the matter had been arranged in 
cooperation with a colored preacher and his social 
church worker. 

4. Then arrangements had to be phoned for free 
distribution of 90 pairs of repaired shoes in one 
of the congested lodging house districts. 

5. Then the league secretary had to hurry to 
a round of meetings: the Ministers’ Alliance, con- 
ference with representatives ‘Mothers’ Board”’ con- 
cerning a survey of a Negro district with a smaller 
community group of colored women who were 
“driving” for league memberships. 

6. When he returned he found waiting a special 
caller from one of the public schools, who was ask- 
ing the everlasting question of what on earth to 
do with an “unusually brilliant colored girl,” who 
would finish grammar school in a week or so and 
“certainly ought to go on with her education.” 

7. Then came representatives from two hospitals, 
with another vexing question: What on earth to do 
with “Negro Convalescents?” The hospitals, you 
see, have no room for Negroes who are getting 
well. They want Negroes only as experimental 
material, when they can be practiced on or cut up, 
—and advance the knowledge of science. But when 
black people reach the stage where they can sit 
out in the open air and sunlight on the hospital 
porch, and get well, then they are in the way. 
“What can we do for them? We hate to send them 
away where they will not get the proper care.” 
(But we do it.) —And in this, Pittsburgh hospitals 
are not worse than those of many other supposedly 
civilized places, including Boston. 

8. And there passed by a whole procession of 
others sent to the “league” by other people who 
wanted to be rid of them. Some wanted jobs, 
some shelter for the night only, some wanted medi- 





cine and hospital treatment, some wanted to adopt 
a baby—and all wanted advice. And as if all this 
were not enough, there came the inevitable wife and 
mother, unfortunate, “dope fiend,” liquor addict, 
and finally put out by an uncharitable husband 
and father. 

9. And to top all this, the secretary had to stop 
his work long enough to be hospitable and assign 
one of his clerical staff to write a pile of pressing 
letters for the field secretary of the N. A. A. C. P. 

Oh, God! how long can a human live and work 
like that? 

And as we were about to leave, we were abso- 
lutely “floored” by a chance remark of one of the 
lady clerks, who said that owing to the long de- 
pression and bad weather, the activities of the 
league office were a bit “short” and less “crowding” 
for the present. 

William Pickens in the 
PITTSBURGH AMERICAN. 


Let Stone Mountain Alone 


HE South, aided by an obsession that the 

Rebellion was right and -the abolition of 
Negro slavery wrong, decided to have carved on 
the face of Stone Mountain a living reminder of 
the cause to which they have dedicated their lives: 
human slavery and color selfishness. They hired 
a sculptor to carve the sign of rebellion on the 
mountains of Georgia, where passers by, in all the 
coming years, might know that the South believes 
in human slavery, and gave it up only at the point 
of the gun. 

The inauguration of the movement met stub- 
born opposition from people who dared speak out, 
and no less opposition, though less audible, from 
those who now believe the whole matter of the re- 
bellion should be left to the dark and distant past. 
But the “committee” planned and labored until 
the sculptor actually began his wurk. 

But the work has stopped. The sculptor has 
declared insufficient funds to be the cause of his 
cessation of labors. Others in sympathy with the 
work answer that the sculptor is in error; that 
other causes can be found to justify the idleness 
of the sculptor. 

It seems the irony of fate that the work should 
stop at its present stage. Just enough work has 
been done to remind the traveler that “there is the 
lost cause, conceived in hatred, and interrupted in 
its course for want of support.” Nothing could 
constitute a more appropriate insignia to a lost 
cause than an unfinished monument halted in its 
rise for want of sympathy. Let Stone Mountain 
alone. 


PITTSBURGH COURIER. 





Lost: Black Picture Album containing Prints of Harlem 
Tuberculosis Work. Basement of St. John’s Methodist 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio., during the week of Decem- 
ber 4th, while attending Urban League Conference. 
Return to Mr. Wm. R. Conners, Negro Welfare Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, O. 
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PERHAPS the most outstanding feature in periodicals 

is the March issue of Survey Graphic, the national 
social service journal, which is devoted to “Harlem, Mecca 
of the new Negro.” In this number the different aspects 
of the Negro’s relationship to American life are dis- 
cussed from numerous and various points of view. 
Among the contributions are articles by Dr. Albert C. 
Barnes, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Rudolf Fisher, Dr. George 
E. Haynes, Melville T. Herskovits, Charles S. Johnson, 
James Weldon Johnson, Winthrop D. Lane, Alain Locke, 
Mrs. Elise McDougald, Professor Kelly Miller, J. A. 
Rogers, Arthur A. Schomburg, Walter F. White, Jean 
Toomer, and Konrad Bercovici. There are poems by 
Countee Cullen, Claude McKay, and Langston Hughes, 


An unconditional gift of $1,000,000 to Tuskegee and 
Hampton institutes by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has been 
announced by Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Chairman of the 
Special Gifts Fund of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Mr. Rockefeller in a letter accompanying his gift 
said, “I have been profoundly interested in these schools 
ever since my fathe? took me, as a small boy, to visit 
Hampton, when Gen. Armstrong was its head, because 
they provide an education which fits boys and girls to 
be useful citizens, whether they go forward to higher 
and professional education or go directly into agri- 
culture, industry or business, because they stress the de- 
velopment of character along with the development of 
mind and body, and because of my lifelong interest in 





and illustrations by Winold Reiss. 
Alain Locke’s article “Interna- 
tionalism—Friend or Foe of Art” 
can be found in the March issue 
of the World Tomorrow; George 
Haynes disposes of a historical 
myth in the American Historical 
Review; King D. Ganaway has a 
three page article in the A meri- 
can; and Willis H. Richardson in 
Success, “the human magazine,” 
tells the story of North Carolina’s 
solution of its Negro problem. 


*- ¢ @ 


The Independent carries an ar- 
ticle by Llewelyn Powys “Broth- 
ers of the Lion,” concerning the 
customs and culture of the Masai, 
a South African tribe, making a 
plea for a serious effort to save 
these strangely courageous people 
from an alien civilization. In con- 
junction with this article, appears 
a group of pictures “The Soul 
of Africa” taken from the Her- 
bert Ward African Collection at 
Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Brentano’s, the famous book- 
store of the city of New York, in 
their official publication, “Book 
Chat,” contains the “Negro Lit- 
erati” by Eric Walrond. Of Mr. 
Walrond, they say: 

“Born in Georgetown, British 
Guiana, in 1898, Mr. Walrond 
roamed the West Indies for sev- 





the colored race, I shall count it 
a privilege to participate in the 
campaign to the extent of 
$1,000,000.” 

This gift brought the $5,000,000 
joint endowment fund campaign 
to the $3,500,000 mark. 

The establishment of the John 
Simon Gyggenheim Memoria! 
Fellowship endowment of $3,000.- 
ooo has been announced by Simon 
Guggenheim, former United States 
Senator from Colorado, and Mrs 
Guggenheim. 

The purposes of the foundation, 
which is a memorial to the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Guggenheim, who 
died April 25, 1922, are “To im- 
prove the quality of education and 
the practice of the arts and pro- 
fessions in the United States, to 
foster research, and to provide for 
the cause of better international 
understanding. The fellowships 
will be open to men and women, 
married and unmarried, of every 
race, color and creed.” No age 
limits are prescribed and appoint- 
ments will be for one year of 
study in any country. Each schol- 
arship will be approximately 
$2,500. 

* * > 

An interesting experiment for 
the improvement of race relations 
has been instanced in the inter- 
change of sociological classes by 2 
white and colored college pro- 








eral years and finally brought up 
in New York. He has been a 
stenographer, a waiter, a sailor, 
a laborer and an_ editor. 
Now he makes his living by means of his pen. He has 
been called the greatest literary discovery since Herge- 
sheimer by no less a man than old Bob Davis, the astute 
and vituperative editor of Munseys. He does not need 
our praise for, in this article, he shows a clarity of mind 
and an objectivity of view-point unusual in any cre- 
ative writer, regardless of race.” 


Courtesy of the INDEPENDENT fessor. 
The Idol Maker 


Herbert Ward African Collection 


Prof. Gordon B. Han- 
cock, head of the Department 
of Sociology and Economics 
at Virginia Union University 
Richmond, Virginia, delivered a lecture to the stu- 
dents of these subjects at the University of Richmond, 
a white institution. Professor Hancock’s class in turn was 
addressed by Professor Robix Harlan, who is in charge of 
a corresponding department at the University of 
Richmond. 
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Heretofore, Howard University School of Medicine has 
conducted an intensive post-graduate course in medicine 
and surgery for six weeks following commencement. 
This year, however, these courses have assumed larger 
proportions in that the Medical School is working in 
conjunction with the School of Public Health. 

By the present arrangement, physicians may study any 
of the surgical and medical specialties which they most 
jesire, and at the same time link them up with Public 
Health principles and their application to the practice 
of medicine. The U. S. Public Health Service has 


pledged their most wholesome co-operation in projecting 
this course and many of their experts will give lectures 
and demonstrations. 

. 


. 7 . . . . 

The eleventh National Negro Health Week, being ob- 
served during April, is conducted by the United States 
Public Health Service and the National Negro Business 
League in co-operation with the National Health Coun- 
cil, the National Medical association, the National Tu- 
berculosis association, the National Association of Gradu- 
ate Nurses, the National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, the American Red Cross, the American Social 
Hygiene association, the National Child Welfare asso- 
ciation, the American Child Health association, the na- 
tional clean-up and paint-up bureau, the National Fede- 
ration of Colored Women’s Clubs, the National Urban 
League, the Commission on Interracial Co-operation, the 
Young Men’s and Young Women's Christian associa- 
tions, the National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools, the Associated Negro Press, the National Negro 
Press association, the state boards of health, city boards 
of health, state medical associations, annual church con- 
ferences and associations, fraternal organizations, insur- 
ance companies, farmers’ conferences, local schools and 
churches. 

Each day of the week of April sth to rrth is given 
over to consideration of the different aspects of the 
health program: Sunday, sermon and lecture day; Mon- 
day, hygiene day; Tuesday, swat-the-fly day; Wednes- 
day, tuberculosis day; Thursday, children’s health day; 
Friday, church sanitation day; and Saturday, general 
clean-up day. 

It is noted that altho the death rate among colored 
people is still higher than the rate for the white;"the 
percentage of decrease in the 1920 death rate under the 
1910 rate was greater among the Negroes than among 
the whites. 


B. B. Bratton Wm. E. Harmon 


B. B. Bratton is the first Negro Certified Public 
Accountant in Louisiana. 
The story of the Harmon foundation is to be found on 
page one hundred fifteen of this issue. 


Nineteen year old Harry F. Liscomb, of New York 
City, formerly a newsboy, now a messenger at the 
Custom House, has just had published his book, “The 
Prince of Washington Square,” by the well known firm 
of Frederick A. Stokes. The book is termed a “gem 
of unconscious humor,” and according to a present day 
writer “as a compendium of contemporary slang, is 


priceless.” 











Thelma Berlack Harry Liscomb 


Miss Thelma E. Berlack, student of journalism at 
New York University and a member of the staff of the 
Pittsburgh Courier, has been announced the winner of 
the Madame Walker $100 scholarship. About a year 
ago Miss Berlack won the $70 Biggest News Contest 
award from the New York World. Later she won the 
Kappa Gamma Kappa Scholarship and a cash prize 
in the National Oratorical Contest. Her brilliant record 
should be encouraging to other diligent and ambitious 
students. 

a 7 
The degree of Bachelor of Architecture has been 
conferred by the University of Pennsylvania upon 
Howard H. Mackey, teacher of architecture at Howard 
University since .last September. This is the first time 
in 24 years that this degree has been given to a Negro 
by the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Mackey has been commissioned to design the 
commemmoration monument to the late Colonel Chas. 
Young, U. S, A., which is to be placed on his tomb at 
the National Memorial Cemetery, Arlington, Va. 

* +. * * o . * 

The United States Department of Labor issues the 
following stdtement concerning the migration problem 
in its national phase: “Negroes from the southern states 
have begun their spring, 1925, exodus, heading north- 
ward into Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, and points west. State and 
Federal authorities, as well as _ privately-controlled 
agencies are watching the migration movement, which 
is purely a voluntary one on the part of the Negroes 
and are co-operating with each other in the hope of 
diminishing to a minimum all problems which may arise 
because of this migratory movement, which wil! probably 
be of large dimensions.” 

Further, the bulletin of the department also calls at- 
tention to these significant aspects of the local situations: 

In Michigan, an Advisof¥Y Board of forty prominent 
colored citizens have submitted a plan, which has been 
approved by Commissioner Carl Young of the State 
Department of Labor and Industry, whereby the ex- 
tremely congested conditions of the industrial cities of 
the state may be relieved by locating desirable farms 
to care for a large number of the migrants. 
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In Minnesota, public spirited white and colored busi- 
ness men, headed by E. C. Carter, of the St. Paul Urban 
League, have been seeking to bring about the employ- 
ment of a proportionate number of Negro workers, 
skilled and unskilied, when tne local Ford Motor Works 
opens its Minnesota plant. 

Through the efforts of John C. Dancy, of the Detroit 
Urban League, two young Negro graduates in mechan- 
ical engineering, from the University of Michigan and 
Purdue University, have been placed at work on the 
lines of Detroit Street Railways. 

. o - 


The Good-will Fire Company, a Negro organization 
of volunteer fire fighters, of the village of Darpy, Penn- 
sylvania, have been admitted to membership in the 
Velaware County's Firemen’s association. Tis action, 
taken after tong discussion, much objection, and sharp 
debate, was passed by a vote of 51 to 49. The objection 
to their admission was based on the fact that the char- 
ter of the company restricted membership to white males 
of 21 years of age, while the recommendation was based 
on the grounds of signal service rendered. 

= 7 - a . 7 . 


The Inter-racial Commission has formulated this sug- 
gestive and comprehensive minimum standard of com- 
munity provision for Negro welfare which it is intro- 
ducing into the various local committees in the South: 

“Equitable distribution of school funds, both for main- 
tenance and buildings; Jeanes Fund supervising teachers 
for colored schools of the country; erection of at least 
one Rosenwald school a year until the needs are met; 
erection and maintenance of a central training school; 
colored parent-teacher association which receives the co- 
operation of the white association; colored public health 
nurse and adequate hospital facilities; colored farm and 
home demonstration agents; proper provision for Ne- 
groes in jail, almshouses and juvenile detention homes; 
juvenile probation officer or advisory committee; humane 
and just admiration of the law, without discrimination 
as to race.” 

* * * 


A committee of the Community Council of Marietta, 
Ohio, interested in child welfare, and finding that there 
was no adequate care provided for colored children of 
working mothers, have endorsed a movement to estab- 
lish a day nursery. A midnight performance by local 
talent and out-of-town actors then playing at a local 
house, was given to help raise the amount necessary. 

The board of directors of the nursery will be com- 
posed of both white and colored women, whg will work 
together in establishing a day nursery which meets the 
standards set by community council agencies. 


. * * 


Fifteen hundred colored citizens of Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, recently attended a charity ball conducted 
by a Committee of Fifteen for the purpose of raising 
funds for the establishment of a recreation center in 


that city. 
7 * * 


As a result of a survey made a year ago by the Na- 
tional Urban League of the Negro population of Fart- 
ford, Conn., a start toward co-ordinate welfare work 
among its colored people was found in an appropria- 
tion of $3,500 by the Community Chest for the work 
to be done in 1925. 

An advisory committee of twenty composed of an 
equal number of white and colored people has been ap- 
pointed by the Council to supervise the work and es- 
tablish relations with charitable and social welfare 
organizations of the city. 

Andrew J. Allison, former industrial secretary with 
the New York Urban League, has been chosen to assist 
the committee in its work. 


A particularly effective piece of social work is the 
portunity School being developed in Atlanta, Georgy 
as a part of the Urban League program. This se 
undertakes to teach various simple vocations to wo 
before placing them in positions. The effort grew 
of the fact that many of those who came to the Leag 
offices seeking aid and employment were found to 
unable to do any particular thing well. 


The League in an effort to correct this conditigg 
started first a cooking class, then a class in serving 
home management. They were thronged with peo 
anxious to learn. Later a sewing and then a millinery: 
class was added. This school has attracted the attenti 
of the Board of Education which body has agreed 
provide fer its continuation on a larger scale as part 
the city’s vocational educational program. 


. * * * 7 * + 


Annual conferences recently held of noteworthy interes 
est are: — 

The third annual Builders’ Conference at Hampton im 
cluded 47 representative builders from 7 different states, 
Tuskegee Institute, was represented by R. R. Taylox 
director of mechanical industries, and C. H. Evans, ig 
charge of the carpentry department. Howard University 
was represented by H. R. Robinson, instructor in archi 
tecture, and L. K. Downing, instructor in civil engineers 
ing. 

The National Negro Press Association, convening ig) 
St. Louis, elected Ben Davis, editor of the Atlanta In 
dependent as President, and J. E. Mitchell, editor of the 
St. Louis Argus, as chairman of the executive committee, 


The first convention of the Young Workers of South 
Africa has been held in Johannesburg, with delegates in 
attendance from all parts of Africa. They report: “Be- 
sides declaring our policy with regards to apprentices, 7 
the rural youth, the factory worker, the children’s move- 
ment, and anti-militarism, one of the most important 
matters that was discussed was our attitude to be | 
adopted toward the young native or Negro worker and 
peasant, The native is the proletarian of South Africa, 
and as such will be the predominant factor when the 
social revolution breaks out here.” 


We wish to correct the statement in the March issue 
regarding the collections for 1925 of the North Carolina 
Matual Life Insurance Company which were over 


$2,300,000. 
. . . * . * . 
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